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Abdul Karim Kassem 
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THEY LOOK LIKE PURE AUTOMOBILE 
... AND NOW | KNOW WHY! 





Bill Weaver takes a tour through our styling department 
‘ and finds out why good looks and good driving go 
hand in hand in the 1960 cars from Chrysler Corporation. 





“WIND TUNNEL TESTS gave basic “HUNDREDS OF SKETCHES were made for “SMALL CLAY MODELS are carefully 
aerodynamic shapes that move each car. Chrysler Corporation’s top sculptured so the new designs can be 
through the air, not against it. stylists work as long as four years looked at from every angle. Then, 
This makes handling easier and ahead of production, adding their after necessary changes are made, 
reduces the engine’s load—saves own special finishing touches to the full-size clay models—some weighing 
a penny a gallon on gas.”” basic shapes.’’ 5,000 lbs.—are sculptured.”’ 

















“HAND-MADE PROTOTYPES that work in every detail are 
put through unbelievably rough tests at Chrysler 
Corporation’s 4,000-acre proving grounds. This is 
where engineers make sure the new designs not only 
look good, but improve performance, too. Only then 
do they go into production.” P.S. For a free, colorful comic book about ail of 
Bill Weaver’s adventures at Chrysler Cor- 
poration, write Product Advertising Dept., 
Chrysler Corporation, Detroit 31, Mich, 


“PURE AUTOMOBILE—1960. Why not ask your 
Dad to stop in at the dealer’s with you? 
Maybe there’ll be a Pure Automobile in 
your family soon!”’ 











The Quick, the Strong, and the Quiet 
Fs fom CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


VALIANT * PLYMOUTH * DODGE DART * DODGE * DESOTO * CHRYSLER + IMPERIAL 
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TRIG KEEPS A MAN SO ODOR-FREE A BLOODHOUND 
COULDN’T FIND HIM! No “‘if's’’ or ‘‘maybe’s”’ about great new TRIGe 


deodorant. 4 TRIG checks perspiration odor—checks it up to 27 hours! @ And 
not just by hiding it with flowery perfume. 4 TRIG checks perspiration, too— 
all day. @» That’s staying power. & TRIG’s roll-on feature makes it the neatest, 


easiest-to-use man’s deodorant you ever laid hands on. @ Get TRIG today! 
ANOTHER FINE PRODUCT OF BRISTOL-MYERS 








Meet the girls who sewed their way to fortune in the 


1959 SINGER YOUNG STYLEMAKER CONTEST 


Misses or Mrs. Winner 


Elizabeth Pasut (20) of Dearborn, Mich. 
sewed up her division in rose-colored silk 
using Vogue Pattern #1446, Her first prize, 
includes $800 and a jet trip to Paris 
fashion houses next summer accompanied 
by her mother. 


ERE ARE THE GIRLS who walked off with 
the $130,000 SINGER Young Style- 
maker Contest of 1959. 

Nearly 50,000 gals entered by taking the 
SINGER Contest Dressmaking course at 
their local SINGER SEWING CENTERS 
- » - they made their contest entry dress 
while they learned to sew the SINGER way. 
(They didn’t have to own a machine or 
even buy one.) 

Local winners received fitted sewing 
cases. The 108 regional winners took home 
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Teen Winner 


Olga Papuha (17) of New York City 
walked off with the Grand Teen Prize in this 
white brocade jacket dress. Patterned from 
McCall’s #4952, it cost Olga only $20 to 
make, and won her $600, and a tour of 
historic U. S. places for herself and parents. 


’Tween Winner 


Jean Wood (11) of the Bronx, New York 
tailored her jumper and jacket of black and 
white houndstooth check wool for only 
$10.88. She chose McCall’s Pattern #5123 
to win $400 and a one-week trip to U. S. 
historic places with her parents. 


SINGER* Sewing Machines. And the 15 
finalists—five from each Division—came 
to New York for an all-expense paid 
three-day trip complete with sight-seeing, 
carriage rides through Central Park... 
glamorous luncheons and style shows. 

Like this year’s winners, you can learn 
to sew the easy SINGER way (eight 244- 
hour lessons). 

And who knows, maybe you’l! be in the 
picture in 1960. Watch for the contest an- 
nouncement in your favorite magazine, 


- SINGER SEWING CENTERS 


Also Headquarters for SINGER Vacuum Cleaners 
Listed in the phone book under SINGER SEWING MACHINE COMPANY 
*°A Trademark of THE SINGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 





National Runners-Up 


"Tween (10-13) Doris Brundza, De- 
troit, Mich.; Judy Chastain, Medford, 
Ore.; Dayle McAnally, Thomasville, 
Ga.; and Sylvia Moon, Regina, Sas- 
katchewan, Canada. 


Teen (14-17) Andrea Fraser, Kingston, 
Ontario, Canada; Miki Kuwahara, Chi- 
cago, Illinois; Phyllis Riddle, Bartley, 
Nebraska; Joan Youmans, Atlanta, Ga. 


Misses or Mrs. (18-21) Madeleine 
Girard, Granby, Quebec, Can.; Mrs. 
Dorothea Milligan, Lake Worth, Fla.; 
Marleen Van Horne, San Jose, Calif.; 
Andrea Wise, White Plains, N. Y. 
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Cha Cha Boot, the boot with a beat 


(Hum Cha Cha rhythm as you read.) Wear em to the movies, wear ‘em 
to the dance. Wear ’em with a sport coat or sporty pair of pants. 
Cha Cha, Cha Cha, the boot with a beat. All the guys love Cha Cha, 
young and old alike. Drivin’ in a sportscar or pedalin’ on a bike. Cha 
Cha, Cha Cha, the boot with a beat. This great new style is the latest 
thing to wear. And Cha Cha Boots are only $9.99* a pair. Cha Cha, Cha 
Cha, the boot with abeat. Cha Cha, ChaCha, thé boot with a beat—only at 


*SLIGHTLY HIGHER 
DENVER & WEST 





Esterbrook fountain pens 
write with the amazing new 
miracle discovery—INK! 


DON’T BOTHER to have your handwriting analyzed. It prob- 
ably looks just like your room-mate’s. ... No character at all. 

Wait until you come to your senses and buy the smart look- 
ing Esterbrook Classic fountain pen—with the point that’s 
custom-fitted for you. 

The Esterbrook Classic starts writing instantly—the min- 
ute it touches the paper. Feels so ‘right’ in the hand... and 
looks good, too ! Choice of six colors. 

Another thing—the Esterbrook Classic always uses ink. 
You’ll like ink once you get used to it. It makes clearly dis- 


 @) 
cernible marks on the paper. 


THE CLASSIC 

® FOUNTAIN PEN 
LNs 2.95 
Other Esterbrook 


®T.M. The Esterbook Pen Co. pens slightly higher 





THERE'S A POINT CHOICE OF 32—ONE IS CUSTOM-FITTED FOR YOU! 
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Show of the Week: The DuPont Show 
of the Month is dramatizing Sinclair 


| Lewis’ novel, “Arrowsmith,” on Sunday, 
| Jan. 17, over CBS-TV. Many critics 


feel this is Lewis’ finest work. It is the 
story of an idealistic doctor who chooses 
research rather than an easy, well-pay- 
ing private practice. There is an ex- 


| citing climax in the West Indies during 
| a bubonic plague outbreak. Inciden- 


tally, Feb. 7, 1960, is the 75th anni- 
versary of the birth of Sinclair “Red” 
Lewis (1885-1951). 


> Bob Hope will have another of his 
star-studded specials on NBC-TV, 
Wednesday, Jan. 13. As usual, there'll 
be a Hope monologue to open the af- 
fair, with skits, dances, and songs to 
follow. 
> The Bell Telephone Hour has lined 
up its usual assortment of artists from 
varied fields for its program over NBC- 
TV, Friday, Jan. 15. The show will 
have the fine dance team, Marge and 
Gower Champion; the brothér and sis- 
ter classical pianists, Jose and Amparo 
Iturbi; the husband-and-wife singing 
duo, Gordon and Sheila MacRae; the 
husband-and-wife team of guitarist Les 
Paul and singer Mary Ford; and Dor- 
othy Collins and Raymond Scott, an- 
other married couple, who sing and 
conduct, respectively. It’s a program, 
as you can gather, that shows how 
couples work together. Over NBC-TV 
you can see the last hour of the 19th 
Annual All-Star Bowling Champion- 
ships from Omaha, Neb. 
> Saturday, Jan. 16, puts Jerry Lewis 
back on the screen, this time hosting a 
variety hour over NBC-TV. Jerry will 
surround himself with some top names 
in show business. John Gunther's High 
Road (ABC-TV) will do a program 
called “Siberia.” Gunther will show 
films of Asiatic Russia. He will tell 
something of the history of Siberia—its 
use as a political prison—then talk of 
the uses to which the Soviets are now 
putting the territory. 
>On Sunday, Jan. 17, The Twentieth 
Century presents “Japan’s Changing 
Face.” It will examine the way in which 
Japan has changed in the years before 
and since World War II. You'll see 
how some of the old customs have been 
replaced by a remarkable amount of 
westernization. 

Check your local paper for time and 
channel of each show. 

—Dicx KLEINER 
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GLOBE TROTTER: In India, Barbara 
Eisenhower found that girls wear braids. 


THAT EISENHOWER CHARM 


HARDLY A DAY GOES BY that 
the Eisenhower name does not make 
news. The comings and goings of the 
President and his family are closely 
followed by millions throughout the 
world. 

But until recently one member of 
the President’s immediate family has 
managed to stay out of the limelight. 
She is Mrs. John S. D. Eisenhower, 
the President's daughter-in-law, who 
has deliberately chosen as incon- 
spicuous a life as possible for herself 
and her four children. 

Last month, however, the tall, 
trim, 33-year-old Mrs. John Eisen- 
hower became a newsmaker. She 
and her husband accompanied the 
President on his history-making 
goodwill tour of 11 nations. She 
went in place of the First Lady, 
Mrs. Mamie Eisenhower, who felt 
it was her duty to go to Denver 
to be with her ailing mother. 

The younger Mrs. Eisenhower 
proved to be an extraordinary good- 
will ambassador in her own right. 
Without showing fatigue,- she at- 
tended receptions, visited schools, 
toured hospitals, and even took a 
ride on an elephant in India, The 
crowds of Asia, Europe, and the 
Middle East were captivated by her 
wide-eyed enthusiasm atid the 
warmth of her personality. 

Mrs. Eisenhower—the former Bar- 
bara Jean Thompson—was born in 
Fort Knox, Ky., the daughter of an 
Army colonel. Most of her life has 
been spent touring the United States 


Unusual words in this issue are defined ond 
pronounced on page 18. 


and foreign countries via various 
Army posts. 

It was in Vienna, Austria, that 
Barbara went on a blind date with 
a certain Capt. John Eisenhower. 
After both the Thompsons and the 
captain had returned to this country 
in 1947, the colonel’s daughter be- 
came the captain’s wife. 

There followed another tour of 
various military installations. John 
Eisenhower was promoted to major 
in 1952, saw combat duty in Korea, 
and, in 1958, began his present 
duties as White House staff assistant. 

The John Eisenhowers now make 
their home in Gettysburg, Pa. The 
three older children — David, 11; 
Barbara Ann, 10; and Susan, eight— 
attend public school there. Another 
daughter, Mary Jean, has just turned 
four. 

Active in civic affairs, Barbara 
Eisenhower has the winning smile 
that seems to be an Eisenhower 
trademark. And in the best Eisen- 
hower tradition, her favorite sport 
is, naturally, golf! 


MAN WITH A CAMERA 


A PORTRAIT PHOTOGRAPHER 
of international reputation, Yousuf 
Karsh has spent many years compil- 
ing a photographic record of the 
great personalities of our time. His 
portraits of statesmen and scientists, 
artists and actors, have appeared in 


Thomas Nelson <6 Ome photo 
THEM ALL: Yousuf Karsh 
photoaraphs world-famous personalities. 


HE KNOWS 


the world’s leading magazines. Re- 
cently, 96 Karsh portraits were as- 
sembled in a book, the second of his 
collections to be published in book 
form. 

Mr. Karsh was born 51 years ago 
in Armenia, a land in southwestern 
Asia, which has since been divided 
among Turkey, Iran, and the Soviet 
Union. When he was 15, his family 
decided that it was best for Yousuf 
(pronounced, YOO-soof) to leave his 
strife-torn homeland. In 1923 he 
went to Canada to live with an uncle 
who was a photographer, 

“In Canada,” Mr. Karsh recalls, “I 
discovered something I had never 
known before: freedom to be happy. 
At hand were my uncle’s art and 
studio, and photography seized my 
imagination.” 

In 1933 he opened his own studio 
in Ottawa, Canada’s capital. Two 
years later he was commissioned to 
make official portraits for the Cana- 
dian government. 

Many outstanding people visited 
Ottawa during World War II and, 
in 1941, he had the opportunity to 
photograph Britain’s Prime Minister 
Winston Churchil]. Mr. Churchill, 
tired after giving a speech, insisted 
on being photographed with his fa- 
mous cigar clamped in his mouth. 
But Karsh snatched away the cigar 
at the last moment to obtain an ex- 
pression of aroused anger. The re- 
sulting portrait of Churchill was 


_ widely acclaimed as a symbol of 


Britain’s brooding determination and 
fighting spirit. 

Other Karsh subjects have in- 
cluded humanitarian Albert Schweit- 
zer, authors Ernest Hemingway and 
John Steinbeck, musician Pablo Ca- 
sals, statesman Jawaharlal Nehru, 
and Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt. 

A Canadian magazine described 
him as a “gentle little man who 
speaks with just enough of an accent 
to be interesting but not difficult.” 
His gift for conversation lulls his 
subjects into natural, unself-conscious 
poses. And, curiously, Karsh always 
works with a white camera because 
he considers the traditional black 
camera to be “too depressing.” 
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U.S. Ends Nuclear Ban 


After intensive conferences 
with both military and civilian 
advisers, President Eisenhower 
announced that the U.S. would 
drop its 14-month-old ban on 
nuclear tests. 


The ban, voluntarily agreed to a 
year ago by the U.S. and the Soviet 
Union, expired December 31, 1959. 

In deciding to end the ban, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower pledged that the 
U.S. would not schedule new nuclear 
tests without “advance notice.” 

The President's announcement did 
not indicate whether the U.S. was 
planning to resume testing in the 
near future. Many political observers 
believed the President's action was 
designed to apply pressure on the 
Soviet Union to stop stalling on 
terms for a permanent nuclear in- 
spection plan. 

In Moscow, Soviet Premier 
Khrushchev stated that the Soviet 
Union would not resume nuclear 
testing unless the West did so first. 
Khrushchev added that a permanent 
agreement banning all nuclear tests 
should be signed now. 

The U.S. also favors a permanent 
nuclear test ban. But we insist that 
any agreement be rigidly enforced 
to make sure no one is cheating. So 
far the Soviets have refused to agree 
to the kind of on-the-spot inspec- 
tion plan Western scientists believe 
is essential to prevent cheating. 

P>WHAT’'S BEHIND IT: Fourteen 
months ago, in October 1958, the 
U.S. decided that it would suspend 
nuclear weapons tests for a one-year 
period. The Russians had already de- 
clared that they would suspend nu- 
clear tests—if we would. 

Since then British, Russian, and 
U.S. scientists have met 150 times 
at Geneva, Switzerland, to try to 
work out a foolproof international 
agreement to ban tests permanently. 

The scientists agreed that sensitive 
instruments could detect nuclear 
tests in the earth’s atmosphere or un- 
der water. Any such tests would cre- 


ate worldwide radioactive fallout. 
But U.S. scientists insisted that nu- 
clear bombs exploded in vast under- 
ground caverns could not always 
be distinguished from earthquakes. 
Thus “on the spot” inspection teams 
were also needed. 

The Soviet. Union rejected this 
conclusion. It insisted that under- 
ground nuclear tests could be de- 
tected by seismographs (sensitive in- 
struments used to pinpoint earth- 
quakes) and that inspection teams 
were not needed. Over this point the 
Geneva talks were deadlocked. The 
impasse made the U.S. wonder if 
the Soviets really want a nuclear 
test ban. 

Many American military leaders 
have urged President Eisenhower to 
lift the ban and permit U.S. scientists 
to conduct nuclear tests under- 
ground, where radioactivity would 
not endanger human life. They say 
we should continue to test and per- 


fect nuclear weapons for our own de- 
fense—especially small nuclear war- 
heads that could be carried to a 
target by an intercontinental ballistic 
missile, and “clean” nuclear bombs 
for use near our front lines. 

Observers think it unlikely that the 
U.S. has any early plans to resume 
nuclear testing. If we were the first 
to resume testing, they say, the Rus- 
sians might score a great propa- 
ganda victory—since many nations 
are worried about the dangers of ra- 
dioactive fallout. 


Summit Date Set 


The leaders of East and West 
will meet face to face in Paris, 
France, beginning May 16 for 
a “summit conference.” 


Sitting at the negotiating table will 
be President Eisenhower of the U.S., 
British Prime Minister Macmillan, 
French President de Gaulle, and So- 
viet Premier Khrushchev. 

Among the issues that will prob- 





WHITE HOUSE BOUND. These six boys and girls—named to represent 2,250,000 
4-H members during National 4-H Club Week (March 5-12)—will present annual 
4-H report to President Eisenhower: (/. fo r.) Bowen Akers, Greencastle, Ind.; Re- 
becca Parker, Benson, N.C.; Janet Long, Milford, Mich.; Steve Parks, Normandy, Tenn.; 
Dick Juhl, Lakewood, Colo.; and Janet Lea Cavender, Charleston, W. Va. Congratu- 
lating winners Is Thomas McNamara (right) of Conrad Hilton Hotel, trip’s sponsor. 








ably come up for discussion are the 
future of Berlin and divided Ger- 
many, world disarmament, and East- 
West relations in general (see last 
week's news pages for background). 

The Soviet government quickly ex- 
pressed its satisfaction that a sum- 
mit conference had been agreed on. 
Such a meeting has long been one 
of Khrushchev's prime objectives. 

Some of the Western Allies, how- 
ever, seemed less enthusiastic. Brit- 
ain has long held that such talks of- 
fer the best forum for discussing 
East-West differences. But France 
and West Germany believe that the 
Soviet Union will only try to get 
maximum propaganda value out of 
the summit conference—not attempt 
to get down to hard bargaining. 

U.S. Secretary of State Christian 
Herter said recently there is “an 
atmosphere of hopefulness” in East- 
West relations. But there is no sign, 
he added, that the Soviet Union is 
any less determined to rule the world 
—by whatever means it can. 


»WHAT'S BEHIND IT: The last 
Big Four summit conference, held in 
Geneva, Switzerland in 1955, was 
dubbed the “smilingest international 
get-together in history.” 

President Eisenhower had jour- 
neyed “to the summit” to meet with 
the leaders of Britain, France, and 
the Soviet Union. Almost immedi- 
ately the cold war seemed to thaw. 
People everywhere talked about the 
new “Geneva spirit”—a spirit in which 
East and West agreed to work out 
their differences peacefully. 


Soviet Use of Force 


But the “Geneva spirit” lasted only 
a short while. Within a few weeks 
the Soviets were selling arms to the 
Middle East and stirring up trou- 
ble in that area. A 1956 revolt in 
Communist Hungary was brutally 
crushed by Soviet armed might. The 
free world recoiled in horror at this 
example of Communist use of force. 
The Soviet Union ignored U.N. res- 
olutions calling for its withdrawal 
from Hungary—and is still there. 

Also in 1956 British and French 
troops attacked Egypt as the climax 
of a bitter Middle East dispute. The 
U.S. promptly denounced this attack 
by our Allies. But in the eyes of the 
Communist world and the “neutral” 
nations, the West was as guilty of 
aggression as the Russians had been 
in Hungary. Result: the Reds and 
the West both lost faith in the 

















Wood in The Pittsburgh Pres 


Daring young man on an election year trapeze? 


promises each had made at Geneva. 

Tensions increased still further in 
November 1958, when the Russians 
demanded that the West get out of 
Berlin (see unit on Germany in our 
Sept. 16 issue). 

Since then Premier Khrushchev 
has visited the U.S. and talked in- 
formally with President Eisenhower. 
The leaders of the West have met 
twice. But all these talks have not 
settled the Berlin crisis—or any other 
major issue. 

Nevertheless, say some observers, 
the Geneva conference did produce 
a thaw, even though it was a tem- 
porary one. The cold war, many add, 





Steel Strike Ends 


After a marathon 22-hour ne- 
gotiating session, Secretary of La- 
bor James P. Mitchell announced 
that the eight-month-old _ steel 
dispute had ended in a settlement. 

Settlement came while the strike 
was halted by a court injunction 
for an 80-day “cooling off” period 
—as provided under the Taft- 
Hartley Labor Relations Act. 
Agreement was reached 22 days 
before the period was to end. 

(Watch for a full report on steel 
settlement in next week’s issue.) 











cannot be settled at one stroke or 
by any one conference. But the com- 
ing meeting in Paris, they point out, 
may chip one more chink in the ice 
of the cold war. 


TV Report 


Attorney General William P. 
Rogers sharply criticized U.S. 
television networks, some adver- 
tisers, and two Federal agencies 
involved in recent “television 
scandals.” 


Mr. Rogers’ attack came in a 54- 
page report delving into the “rigging” 
of television quiz programs, “pay- 
ola” to disc jockeys and performers, 
and fraudulent commercials. 

The Attorney General's report 
had been ordered by President 
Eisenhower last October after a 


‘ House investigating subcommittee 


spotlighted alleged TV abuses. 

The two Federal agencies crit- 
icized by the Attorney General were 
the Federal Communications Com- 
mission (FCC) and the Federal Trade 
Commission (FTC). 

Mr. Rogers said the two agencies 
already have “adequate authority un- 
der existing law to eradicate most, 
if not all, of the deceptive and cor- 
rupt practices in broadcasting .. .” 
But they did not do so. His report 





10 


also charged that the TV networks 
had “ducked their responsibilities to 
the public.” Mr. Rogers claimed that 
commerc’alization, rather than a 
dedication to the public interest, was 
responsible for many of the malprac- 
tices disclosed. 

Mr. Rogers’ recommendations 

The FCC should require all 
broadcasters to give “reasonable 
guarantee” that a program is what 
it’s purported to be. The FTC should 
crack down on fraudulent advertis- 
ing by enforcing present laws regu- 
lating the advertising of food, drugs, 
and cosmetics. 

Congress should enact new leg- 
islation making “payola” a criminal 
offense. “Payola” is payment to per- 
formers and network employees for 
“plugging” certain products, es- 
pecially records. 

>WHAT'S BEHIND IT: The FCC 
has the power to license broadcast- 
ing stations and assign specific fre- 





quencies and channels. It sets up 
rules for broadcasting “in the public 
interest.” Thus the FCC can control 
individual stations, but not networks. 

The FTC, on the other hand, has 
authority over the advertising which 
appears on the air. Under its power 
over “unfair trade practices,” the 
FTC can seek court action in cases 
of allegedly fraudulent commercials. 

The FTC and FCC are both in- 
dependent agencies. Members are 
appointed by the President. 

FTC chairman Earl W. Kintner 
said he was “personally gratified” by 
the Attorney General’s report and 
that he has already taken action 
which coincides with its recommen- 
dations. The FTC has now filed 
complaints against 15 record manu- 
facturers who allegedly paid “pay- 
ola” to dise jockeys to feature their 


songs 
(For more on “payola” probe, see 
our Dec. 9 news pages.) 


Wide W j 


OLYMPIC TRAINING. With Winter Olympics only a month away, two U.S 
skiers—Mary Lind (left) of Santa Fe, N.M., and Betsy Snite of Norwich, 
Vt.—are in training at Loveland Ski Basin, Colo. Winter Olympics will be 
held at Squaw Vailey, Calif., from Feb. 18-28. Summer Olympics will 
be held in September at Rome, Italy, where a huge arena is being built. 





IN BRIEF... 


IKE PACKS AGAIN. President 
Eisenhower is wrapping up plans for 
a “good will” visit to Latin America 
late in February. A tentative schedule 
calls for a ten-day jet journey with 
stops in Brazil, Argentina, Uruguay, 
and Chile. Other countries may | be 
added to the list. 

According to U.S. State Department 
officials, the President hopes his tour 
will ease some of the friction clouding 
U.S.-Latin American relations (watch 
for Units on Latin America, starting 
April 18 issue). 





NEW LOOK SUB. The U.S. Navy 
commissioned its first Polaris submarine 
—the George Washington. The nuclear- 
powered sub will be able to fire Polaris 
rockets while submerged. The rockets, 
with a range of: 1,200 miles, will be 
ready for action next year. 

Navy officials are hailing the Polaris 
sub as an “ultimate weapon.” Unlike 
land-based missile bases—which must 
stay in one place—the Polaris can move 
around from minute to minute, hour to 
hour. Since the sub would be con- 
stantly on the move, an enemy would 
have trouble trying to destroy it. And 
once a Polaris rocket is launched, there 
is no known way to stop it from hitting 
its target. 


OLDEST MUMMY. The world’s old 
est deliberately preserved mummy was 
discovered last month in the Libyan 
Desert (part of the Sahara) in north- 
ern Africa. The mummy—about 5,400 
years old—is the body of a small child. 

When the child died—about 3,400 
B.C.—the body was wrapped in a goat- 
skin and embalmed. Then it was buried 
at the foot of a cliff, under a wooden 
shelter. On the shelter itself, someone 
scratched pictures indicating that a 
mummy was buried there. 

Ancient people mummified thei 
dead because they believed that their 
spirits lived on as long as their bodies 
did not decay. Ancient Egyptians often 
buried food, tools, clothing, servants, 
animals, and other things with their 
mummies. They believed the dead 
would need these in the future world. 


MALES BEWARE. What Li] Abner 
knew all along has just received an 
official stamp. In Dogpatch and every 
other part of America, according to the 
U.S. Census Bureau, there are more 
women than men—roughly 1,000 fe- 
males to every 980 males. With the 
Leap Year of 1960 upon him, the out- 
numbered American male may have. to 
run a little faster—if he wants to avoid 
being snared. 

















. HUMAN INTEREST IN THE NEWS...) 


CANDID COMMENT: U. S. officials who directed the 
highly successful American fair in Moscow last summer 
are still chuckling over one incident that occurred at 
the time. During the fair a book was-kept on display 
and visitors were asked to write down their opinions 
on what they had seen. After touring the U. S. exhibit, 
one Communist official, dutifully echoing the Party 
line, wrote, “Bravo, Yanks, but we Communists are 
going to pass you by very soon.” When he had finished, 
a second Russian visitor stepped up, read what had 
been written, and then added this comment, “Please 
let me off in the United States as you go by.” 


SNIFF AND SEE: Two new films are giving movie- 
goers their first whiff of Hollywood's newest sensation— 
a heady bouquet of synthetic scents to enhance the 
magic of the silver screen. In Chicago last week a first- 
night audience sniffed The Scent of Murder, a film 
which projects a total of 40 odors through a process 
known as Smell-o-Vision. Meanwhile in New York, 
moviegoers are experiencing the wonders of Aroma- 
Rama in a film called Behind the Great Wall. In the 
movie's opening scene an orange is peeled on the screen 
and — miraculously —an orange fragrance is gently 
wafted through the theater. At this point, audiences 
usually burst into enthusiastic applause. But after two 
hours of AromaRama, one New York movie critic ad- 
mitted that he was glad to leave the theater. “That 
lovely New York fume-laden ozone,” he wrote, “had 
never smelled so good.” 





Wide World photo 
MAMMOTH MOTORIST: Kam, a circus elephant, executes a 
neat right-hand turn, under the watchful eyes of his trainer, 
to let a truck pass in Ascot, England. Although he is only 
seven years old, Kam had no trouble in learning how to drive. 
And like all good circus elephants, he never misses a trick. 
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PERFECT FIT: Pretty Barbara Hartisch (above) of 
Vienna, Austria, is delighted with her newest chapeau— 
a U. S. Air Force jet pilot's helmet. The helmet is a 
gift from Lt. Colonel Robert D. Dearth who commands 
an Air Force unit in Stuttgart, West Germany. Lt. 
Colonel Dearth sent it to her last month after learning 
that 17-year-old Barbara had passed the flying test to 
become what is believed to be the world’s youngest 
woman pilot. In her new helmet Barbara now hopes to 
soar to even greater heights. Her next goal: To become 
the world’s youngest woman jet pilot. 


LEFT IS RIGHT: An attempt to Americanize traffic rules 
in Karachi, Pakistan, has ended in failure, according to 
a U. S. Congressman who was there recently. Repre- 
sentative Hale Boggs (Dem., La.) reports that Karachi 
officials found it impossible to shift traffic from the left 
to the right side of the road. Not because of the city’s 
relatively few motorists. They readily complied with 
the new ruling. But because of Karachi’s camels, who 
pull most of the wagons in the city. The camels would 
have none of it. Ever since the days when Britain ruled 
Pakistan they had been trained to stay on the left side 
of the road. They stubbornly refused to change the 
custom. As a result, Karachi experienced the worst 
traffic snarls in its history. Today, the old traffic rules 
are back. As one Karachi official observed, “You can’t 
teach an old camel new tricks.” 


ENDQUOTE: “The dictionary is the only place where 
success comes before work.”—John Gunther, popular 
American newspaperman and author. 
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This garden spot of the Middle East could erase 


poverty within its borders, if given 
peace and a dedicated, democratic government 


[RAQ, like a ship with a damaged 
rudder, is traveling a wobbly 
course in the Middle East today. 
It veers from right to left. No one 
knows exactly where it is going. 
Some say that unless a firm hand is 
put to the steering mechanism the 
country may wind up in the Com- 
munist camp. 

Political stability is important to 
Iraq. It is one of the few countries 
in the Middle East that, given a few 


years of peace and wise administra- 
tion, could support not only its 
present population but additional 
millions more. 

Close to 7,000,000 people live in 
Iraq, a country slightly larger in 
area than California. Seven centuries 
ago, 25,000,000 people lived there. 
The decline is attributed to a series 
of bloody invasions and the destruc- 
tion of ancient waterworks (see 
pages 16-18). 


UNIT ON 


But the soil of Iraq is still in; 
credibly fertile. It is watered by the 
majestic Tigris and Euphrates, two 
rivers which rise in Turkey and flow 
through Iraq into the Persian Gulf. 
Before entering the Gulf, they com- 
bine into one mighty stream called 
the Shatt-al-Arab. Its banks are so 
fertile that some authorities say the 
Garden of Eden was located there. 

The problem with the Tigris and 
Euphrates is that sometimes they are 
too generous with their waters. In 
the spring, when the snows melt on 
the Turkish mountains, the Tigris 
carries ten times as much water, and 
the Euphrates 20 times as much, as 
they do in the summer. 


FLOODS AND DROUGHTS 

During the past decade, the Iraqis 
have built huge dams upstream to 
control the flow. In 1956, for the 
first time in centuries, a spring flood 
was stopped by a dam, diverted into 
reservoirs, and held for release to 
irrigate farms during the dry sum- 
mer season. 

There are really two Iraqs: One is 
the great sandy desert that stretches 
across the border into Saudi Arabia. 
Here, 250,000 Bedouins—wandering 
herdsmen—live according to their 
ancient traditions (see “Friends for 
Three Days,” on next page). 

The other Iraq is found in the 
green fields of the river valleys, 
where wheat, rice, barley, and millet 
are grown. Two thirds of the popu- 
lation earn their living from agricul- 
ture. It is but the barest of livings, 
though. The average Iraqi earns only 
$125 a year. 

This poverty brings tragic results. 
In some parts of the country, three 
out of four babies die before they 
are one year old. Malaria afflicts 
millions. And literacy is a rare skill 
possessed by only 25 out of 100. 

One reason for this poverty is that 
agricultural yields are low. The 
Iraqi farmer uses antiquated imple- 
ments, and backwash from the 
Persian Gulf has deposited tons of 
salt in the basically fertile soil. 





Drainage, along with irrigation, re- 
ceives top priority in Iraq’s develop- 
ment program. 

U. S. aid, until recently, has 
played an important role in intro- 
ducing 20th-century techniques to 
Iraq. During one year, for example, 
U. S. anti-locust teams saved Iraq 
$80,000,000 worth of crops. that 
would have been destroyed by the 
insects. 

Most of the money for Iraq’s de- 
velopment program comes from oil. 
Iraq earns about $250,000,000 every 
year from oil exports and stands 
among the top six oil-producers of 
the world. Today the country shares 
the profits on a 50-50 basis with the 
Iraq Petroleum Company. But Iraq 
is now asking this company (owned 
by U. S., British, French and Dutch 
interests) for an even greater per- 
centage of the profits. 

Iraq also picks up some “small 
change” from another export—dates. 
Dates were once the principal ex- 
port of Iraq and the country still 
supplies 80 per cent of the world’s 
needs, Thirty million date palms— 
mile after mile.of them—line the 
banks of the Shatt-al-Arab. 

Baghdad, the capital along the 
Tigris, is the home of 1,000,000 Iraqis. 
The other big cities of Iraq—Mosul, 
Kirkuk, Basra—are “oil towns.” 


When Hospitality 
Is Catch-as-Catch-Can 


FRIENDS FOR 
THREE DAYS 


N THE SANDY wastes of the 

Iraqi desert, there is always one 
sure-fire way to make a friend (if 
only tor three days): Dash up to a 
Bedouin camp, grasp the outer pole 
of one of the tents, and shout “Dak- 
hallah!” 

This will assure you of a place to 
rest, sumptuous meals, and the most 
elaborate courtesy—even if you had 
been totally unwelcome and _ the 
tribe never wants to see your face 
again. 

After a three-day period of rest 
and feasting, you are_supplied with 
an escort by the mukhtar (tribal 
chieftain). The escort then takes you 
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SLOW AND TEDIOUS: Iraqi women, in traditional dresses called abbas, plant 
cotton seeds by hand. Such antiquated methods limit the country’s farm output. 


Nearly all Iraqis are Moslems, al- 
though there are a few thousand 
Christians and Jews. The most im- 
portant minority, numerically, are 
the Kurds. There are 800,000 of 
them. Although they are Moslems, 
the Kurds have their own language 
and feel a strong kinship to other 
Kurds living in Turkey and Iran. 


. 


It’s often difficult to keep a cool 
head in Iraq (as recent political 
events prove). This is because, in 
the summertime, temperatures some- 
times climb to a roasting 125 or 130 
degrees. Some observers say that the 
intense heat is a factor in keeping 
Iraqi politics always near the boiling 


point. 


Ped 


to the nearest settlement or desert 
camp. And, if you had been un- 
welcome, he bids you good-bye with 
a hearty curse. If you had been an 
enemy of the tribe, he may try to 
kill you. 

The privilege of dakhallah, rough- 
ly translated, means asylum or pro- 
tection. It is one of the oldest cus- 
toms of the Arabs. The host of a man 
who claims dakhallah must protect 
him against all enemies for three 
days and then see him safely on. 


Except among the Bedouins, this 
ancient custom is rarely practiced 
among today’s Arabs. An exception 
was the late King Abdullah of Jor- 
dan, who frequently extended pro- 
tection to hunted men who gained 
entry to his palace, 

One reason dakhallah is so se)- 
dom invoked is that you must reach 
the mukhtar’s tent pole. If you're an 
enemy of the tribe, you have little 
chance of even getting close to it 
in one piece. 
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After 60 centuries of turbulent history, 


T HAPPENED at 4:30 a.m. on July 

14, 1958, while Baghdad slept. Two 
crack units of the Iraqi army raced 
into the city. They seized the gov- 
ernment radio station and pulled all 
the switches at the telephone ex- 
change. 

Some of the troops surrounded the 
royal palace, lobbed a mortar shell 
through its back wall, and shot down 
young King Faisal II as he ran out 
the~front door. 

A few hours later, disguised in 
woman’s clothes, Prime Minister 
Nuri as-Said tried to flee. But he was 
caught and slain by an enraged mob 
Nuri, the “grand old man” of Iraqi 
politics, had been prime minister 17 
times since the founding of modern 
Iraq after World War II. 

Other murders followed and there 
was much brutality before Iraq set- 
tled down under the revolutionary 
government of Abdul Karim Kassem, 


RULERS OF THE PAST: King Faisal Il, right, with his 
uncle, Prince Abdul llah, were !raq‘s last royal rulers. 


Iraq once again approaches a critical fork in the road 


the brigadier general who had plot- 
ted the coup. 

Although of major importance in 
world politics today, these dramatic 
events are but a brief footnote to the 
long, stormy history of Iraq, a coun- 
try that was old when the Egyptian 
pyramids were new. 


LAND BETWEEN RIVERS 


Historically, Iraq vas known as 
Mesopotamia, a Greek word meaning 
‘the land between the rivers.” It was 
between these rivers—the Tigris and 
the Euphrates—that the first cities on 
Earth appeared. The Bible tells us 
that Abraham, the Jewish patriarch, 
came from one of them—a city called 
Ur. 

It was also in this region that man 
made his first great discoveries: fire- 
making, farming, the taming of ani- 
mals, the wheel. 

The first people to attain a high 


UPI photo 


civilization in Mesopotamia were the 
Sumerians. Six thousand years ago 
they already had devised a primitive 
form of picture-writing called cunei- 
form. They also began building hun- 
dreds of miles of irrigation canals 
that were to turn Mesopotamia into 
the most fertile land of the ancient 
world. “Of all the countries we know, 
there is none so fruitful in grain,” the 
Greek philosopher Herodotus later 
wrote. 

After the Sumerians came the 
Akkadians, Assyrians, and Babylo- 
nians. Hammurabi, King of Babylo- 
nia 20 centuries before Christ, gave 
the world its first set of laws. The 
severe spirit of the “Hammurabic 
Code” was “an eye for an eye, a tooth 
for a tooth.” But the code itself was 
a great step forward in civilization, 
establishing the principle of justice. 

By the time of Nebuchadnezzar, 
the sixth-century king who built 


_ 


Wide World photo 


RULER OF THE PRESENT: Baghdad demonstrators carry a 
portrait of Iraq‘’s current “strong man,” Abdul Karim Kassem. 





UNIT ON 


Babylon’s “Hanging Gardens,” the 
wealth of Mesopotamia was fabu- 
lous. The country became an attrac- 
tive plum for conquerors—Greeks, 
Romans, and then Persians. Pérsia 
ruled it for several centuries. 


MOSLEM CONQUEST 

A new era began for Mesopotamia 
in the seventh century A. D. with the 
Arab conquest. The Arabs had 
charged out of their desert peninsula 
to convert the world to their new 
Moslem faith. Soon every housetop 
in Mesopotamia echoed to the Mos- 
lem credo: “La ilaha illa-‘illah!” 
(“There is no God but Allah!”) 

The new city of Baghdad was 
chosen as the Moslem capital. For 
five centuries it was the most splen- 
did metropolis in the world (see 
“Sindbad’s Hometown” on page 18). 
Everything, however, collapsed in 
1258 when. Hulagu, grandson of 
Jenghiz Khan, led his Mongol hordes 
across Asia and swept into Mesopo- 
tamia. Irrigation canals, palaces, 
homes—all were destroyed. Hulagu 
massacred 800,000 people in Bagh- 
dad alone. 

A century later, a conqueror 
named Tamerlane, leading another 
Asian army, completed the destruc- 
tion. Weak and impoverished, Meso- 
potamia soon was seized in the un- 
relenting grip of the Turkish empire. 
For centuries, it remained a back- 
water of civilization. 

During World War I, encouraged 
by Britain’s promise of independ- 
ence, the Arabs of Mesopotamia and 
other Middle East lands rebelled 
against the Turks. Among the leaders 
of this Arab revolt were both the 
grandfather of the late King Faisal II 
and Nuri as-Said, 

The big disappointment came after 
the war. Britain and France had se- 
cretly decided to divide the Middle 
East between themselves. Iraq was 
placed under British control. But the 
British proved more generous gover- 
nors than the Turks, and in 1932, 
Iraq was recognized as an inde- 
pendent nation. 

After World War II, Iraq played a 


significant role in Middle Eastern 
politics. First, it set aside 70 per cent 
of its oil profits for long-range im- 
provements—dams, irrigation, hospi- 
tals, schools. Second, it signed a de- 
fense treaty (the “Baghdad Pact”) 
with Britain, Turkey, Iran, and Pak- 
istan. This treaty was to provide a 
shield for the Middle East against 
Soviet aggression. 

“No, thanks,” said many Middle 
East leaders who were trying to steer 
a “neutral course” between East and 
West. They criticized Iraq violently 
for aligning itself against Soviet Rus- 
sia. Most of the brickbats were tossed 
by Gamal Abdel Nasser, president of 
the United Arab Republic (see last 
week's issue). He called Faisal and 
Nuri “British stooges” so often that 
many Iraqis began to believe it. 

Another factor behind the unpopu- 
larity of the old Iraqi regime was the 
highhanded administration of Prime 
Minister Nuri. Though an able and 
often wise administrator, he had few 
things in common with the people 
he governed. And many of his long- 
range improvements, Iraqi national- 
ists said, were so long-range that 
they would benefit no one but their 
children’s grandchildren. 


ARAB UNITY—FOREVER? 
These were the coals that Kassem 
set ablaze on that fateful July 14 
morning. And the fires warmed Nas- 
ser’s heart, especially when the new 


* Traqi leader pledged to work “for- 


ever” for Arab unity. In 1958, “Arab 
unity” meant one thing: accepting 
Nasser as supreme leader. 

“Forever” lasted about two months. 
Kassem began purging his cabinet 
of all pro-Nasser men. Chief among 
these were Mohammed Aref, whom. 


. Kassem had once called “my friend, 


my son, my pupil, my brother.” Aref 
was thrown into jail. 

Since then, Nasser and his power- 
ful Radio Cairo have been denounc- 
ing Kassem with the same vehemence 
they once had reserved for Faisal. 
Kassem, formerly Nasser’s “blood 
brother,” is now “the child of trea- 
son.” 

The most serious charge that has 
been leveled against Kassem is that 
he is permitting Iraq to slip into the 
Soviet orbit. Since taking power, he 
has withdrawn Iraq from the Bagh- 
dad Pact (which has been renamed 
the Central Treaty Organization) 
and has ceased to accept virtually 
all U. S. aid. 


Drawn for World Week by Brande! 
Premier Kassem 


“WHO IS KASSEM?” Every 
newspaperman in received 
this cabled query his home 
office on July 14, 1958. That day, 
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The Bettmann-Archive 


Medieval Baghdad 


The Tale of One City 


INE OUT OF TEN people, 

at one time or another, have 
read Alf Laylah wa-Laylah, bet- 
ter known as A Thousand and 
One Nights. The tales—of Sind- 
bad the Sailor, Aladdin, and 
Scheherazade—were compiled a 
thousand years ago in Baghdad. 
The splendor of Medieval Bagh 
dad, however, is an Arabian 
Nights story in itself. 

The city was built from the 
ground up by 100,000 Arab ar- 
tisans working four years. It 
was completed in 750 A. D. for 
the Abbasids, a powerful Arab 
family that had chosen the site 
as their capital. For five cen- 
turies, the Moslem caliphs (suc- 
cessors to Mohammed) were 
chosen from the Abbasid family, 
and Baghdad became the center 
of the civilized world. 

The greatest of the Abbasid 
caliphs was Harun al-Rashid 
(786-809), who ruled about the 
same time as Charlemagne, the 
most powerful emperor of Me- 
dieval Europe. But while Char- 
lemagne and his lords were 
struggling to write their names 
correctly, Harun al-Rashid and 
his courtiers were delving into 
ancient Greek philosophy, ex- 
changing algebraic formulas, and 
composing subtle Arab verses. 

Baghdad—called “the round 
city” because it was encircled by 
thick, protective walls—soon had 
a population of 2,000,000. Even 


the poorest felt rich for being 


privileged to live in this city of 
mosques and palaces. They were 
true Arabian Nights palaces. The 
one owned by the caliph had 
38,000 curtains (12,500 of them 
gilded) and 22,000 carpets. 

Much of our knowledge of the 
ancient world cémes to us via 
Baghdad. It was the Arab schol- 
ars of this city who sought out 
the works of. Plato, Aristotle, 
Hippocrates, and other. Greek 
philosophers and scientists and 
translated them. Some of these 
works might have been lost for- 
ever if not for the Arabs’ interest. 

In mathematics the Baghdad 
scholars were unexcelled. Gifted 
innovators, they thought out new 
mathematical disciplines — alge- 
bra (an Arabic word), trigo- 
nometry, a form of calculus, 
logarithmic tables. They also in- 
troduced Arabic numerals to 
Europe. (The Arabs, who bor- 
rowed them from India, give 
credit where credit is due and 
call them “Indian numerals.” ) 

And, while Europeans feared 
to travel even from city to city, 
Baghdad was sending traders to 
China by land and sea, to the 
far corners of Africa, and even 
to northern Russia and Scandi- 
navia. The Baghdad bazaars 
overflowed with silks, spices, 
furs, ivory, and rare gems, 

This was the Baghdad that 
still stirs the imagination of every 
Iraqi. It is his favorite Arabian 
Nights story. 


Moreover, he has opened diplo- 
matic relations with the Soviet bloc, 
including Communist China. He has 
accepted $257,000,000 in Soviet aid 
(much of it still in the “promise 
stage”), and has dusted off the wel- 
come mat for a host of Soviet “ad- 
visors.” 

Kassem’s domestic policies have also 
caused grave concern in the West. 
He postponed indefinitely elections 
to the parliament and banned all 
opposition parties. The Communists, 
however, are the one group that has 
been able to preserve its organization 
intact since the 1958 upheaval. 

Several Communists have attained 
positions of considerable influence in 
Iraq. Criticized for this, Kassem 
seems unperturbed. “They can call 
us Communists or anything else they 
like,” he says. 

On January 6, Kassem permitted 
Communists and Nationalists alike 
to resume their political activities. 
One day he seems to favor one group, 
the next day the other. But Kassem 
may already know that he cannot be 
friends to both groups equally. Three 
months ago he was wounded in an 
assassination attempt, and it is still 
unclear whether it was a Communist 
or a Nationalist who fired the shots. 

The turmoil in Iraq has had one 
hopeful result. It has alerted many 
leaders in the Middle East, Nasser 
among them, to the danger of trying 
to “play ball” with the Communists. 
The Iraqi Reds have shown that they 
will be satisfied with nothing less 
than a Soviet-type dictatorship in 
this land that longs for a better life. 





Words in the News 


Hanging Gardens (p. 17)—One of 
the seven wonders of the ancient world. 
Actually, the gardens were terraced, 
not “hanging.” Nebuchadnezzar had 
them built for his palace because his 
queen was homesick for the green fields 
she knew as a child. 

Charlemagne (p. 18)—Emperor of 
most of western Europe between 800 
and 814. Charlemagne, at first King of 
the Franks, later united many people 
under his throne. It was from the break- 
up of his empire that the modern na- 
tion states of Europe evolved. 


Say It Right! 
Tigris (p. 12)—TIE-griss. 
Euphrates (p. 12)—yoo-FRAY-teez. 
Shatt-al-Arab (p. 12)—SHAT-al-AR-ab, 
Nuri as-Said (p. 16)—NOO-ree as-sah- 
EED. 





CHALLENGING CHORE: It is not so easy to replace a de- 
fective plug in an electric iron—the first time you try. 


St. Louls Post-Dispatch photos 


FAUCET FIXER: Here’s one girl who believes that future home- 
makers should be able to handle minor household repairs. 


How to Become a Handy Housewife 


At Hazelwood High School in St. Louis, Mo., 36 co-eds with an eye on 
the future are learning how to fix a léaky faucet, repair an electric 


iron, and mend junior’s broken toys. 


“¢.‘ARPENTERS IN CALICO!” 

snorted some. “Plumbers in 
petticoats!” moaned others. That was 
the reaction of skeptics (mostly boys) 
when Hazelwood High School first 
announced its “home mechanics” 
class for girls. 

The school, located in a suburb of 
St. Louis, Missouri, launched the 
course three years ago. Only eight 
girls braved the prospect of endless 
teasing from classmates and signed 
up. Today, 36 enthusiastic co-eds are 
enrolled in the one-semester course. 

“It's one of the most fascinating 
courses I’ve ever taken,” says Pam 
Ploudre, a sophomore at Hazelwood 
High. Pam believes that today’s 
homemaker should know more than 
how to prepare a meal. “When the 
man of the house isn’t around and 
something needs fixing in a hurry,” 
explains Pam, “I think a modern 
housewife should be able to handle 
it.” 

Madeline Kummer, a senior, agrees 
with Pam. “If you have to call in a 
plumber every time the faucet leaks,” 
says Madeline, “it can put a big dent 
in the family budget.” 


The home mechanics class at 
Hazelwood High meets for one hour, 
five days a week. According to Mr. 
Carl O. Rodney, the instructor, most 
of the girls have to start from scratch. 
They must be taught how to use a 
hammer, a pair of pliers, and a saw. 
But the girls work hard, learn fast, 
and aim at perfection, says Mr. Rod- 
ney. “In many cases they wind up 
doing a better job than the boys.” 


PRACTICE MAKES PERFECT 


With a little practice the girls are 
soon ready to tackle simple house- 
hold repairs. Mending a broken toy 
or replacing a defective plug in an 
electric iron becomes child’s play— 
once you know how to do it. After 
a recent lesson on how to change 
faucet washers, one student couldn’t 
wait to put her newly-acquired skill 


GOOD 


CITIZENS 


to use. She rushed home and quickly 
repaired a kitchen faucet that had 
been dripping for months. 

During the term each girl works 
on her own shop project, either in 
plastic, metal, or wood. Many of the 
girls design and make their own cos- 
tume jewelry. Some turn out plastic 
letter openers. Others prefer to work 
on something more sturdy, like book 
racks. 

Completion of the course does not, 
of course, make the girls full-fledged 
carpenters or plumbers. But Prin- 
cipal Clarence O. McDonald believes 
that it will help them “cope with 
suburban living where the men are 
gone from the home for so much of 
the day.” They will be able to do 
minor repairs around the house. And 
if a specialist must be called in, at 
least they will be “able to talk in- 
telligently to him.” 

What do boy friends think of this 
shop class for girls? World Week 
discussed the question with Madeline 
Kummer. “Before I enrolled, I talked 
it over with my steady,” replied 
Madeline. “And he thought it was a 
grand idea!” 
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GETTING THE FACTS: High school newspaper reporters, at a preview of Ford’s new Falcon in Detroit, 
learned that recent market surveys had revealed a strong preference among teen-agers for a compact car. 


OWHERE has the New Year been 

welcomed with more enthusiasm 
than in Detroit, the capital of America’s 
automobile industry. Top industry off- 
cials there are confidently predicting 
that 1960 will be one of their best busi- 
ness years in a decade. The reason: A 
big boom in small cars. 

Edward N. Cole, general manager of 
the Chevrolet division at General Mo- 
tors, asserts that 1,400,000 compact 
cars of all makes will be sold this year. 
Some automobile executives put the 
figure as high as 2,400,000. And by 
1965, they say, one out of every two 
cars sold in the United States will be an 
enonomy-size model. 

Only a few years ago, the economy 
car was a novelty 6n the American 
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SIGN OF THE TIMES: In many areas of the nation 
parking lot owners have special sections for small cars. 


road. Imported from Europe, it ac- 
counted for less than one per cent of 
total auto sales in the United States. 
By the end of 1959, however, the small 
car (both U.S. and foreign) had in- 
creased its share of sales to a whopping 
18 per cent. 


LAW OF SUPPLY AND DEMAND 


Behind the success story of the small 
car lies a revolution in America’s auto 
preferences. The revolution began in 
1954. At that time, U.S. automobile 
manufacturers thought they were giv- 
ing the American car buyer exactly 
what he wanted—the longest, lowest, 
and widest car in history. On the out- 
side the car glittered with chrome. On 
the inside, it had all the comforts of a 
living room on wheels, 

However, some auto owners were 
plainly dissatisfied. The price of gaso- 
line was climbing. The new cars were 
getting, on the average, only 12 to 15 
miles per gallon of gas. And as the 
cars grew longer, they became more 
difficult to handle and to park. 

Meanwhile, a change was taking 
place in people’s attitudes about cars. 
Formerly, a car was a “prestige” sym- 
bol. The bigger the car, the more suc- 
cessful presumably was the man who 
owned it—or so some people thought. 
But in the 1950's new prestige symbols 
were springing up to compete with the 
car. Some people preferred to spend 
their money on color TV, swimming 
pools, and travel. Why not buy a small, 





inexpensive car, and use the savings to 
finance a trip to Europe? 

Car buyers were not the only ones 
who began to balk at the bigger and 
bigger autos turned out by Detroit. 
The size and price of some American 
cars were criticized on the floor of the 
U.S. Congress. City and state officials 
contended that “oversized” cars aggra- 
vated the traffic congestion on our city 
streets. 

The end of 1956 saw a drastic de- 
cline in auto sales. Two million fewer 
cars were sold in 1956 than in the 
previous year. At the same time, Euro- 
pean economy cars had doubled their 
sales in the U.S. auto market. 


THE FAD THAT DIDN’T FADE 


Some manufacturers dismissed the 
success of the small car as a fad. It was 
something new, different, exotic. It 
would disappear as quickly as it had 
come. The American motorist, they said, 
would soon come to his senses. He 
would realize that a bigger car was a 
better buy. 

The odd designs of some of the small 
cars came in for considerable criticism. 
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NOVEL NOTION: A special feature of G.M.'’s compact car, 


unted in the rear. 





Many garage mechanics found them 
confusing. There is the case of at least 
one mechanic who mistakenly inserted 
the nozzle of a gas hose into the radia- 
tor. He thought it was the gas tank. The 
auto was blown to bits by the explosion! 

Others scoffed at the tiny four-cylin- 
der engine found in many of the im- 
ported economy cars. They contended 
that it was bound to fall apart after 
long, fast rides on U.S. turnpikes. But, 
in many cases, the engines stood up 
well. The Volkswagen company of West 
Germany, for example, once offered 
gold watches to American buyers who 
could prove they had driven 60,000 
miles without a major overhaul. The 
firm gave away so many watches that it 
had to withdraw the offer. 

Many experts maintained that the 
American motorist would soon find 
that it did not pay to buy a small car. 
For the same price, they argued, he 
could have a good second-hand Ameri- 
can car, one that offered far more leg 
room and luggage space than a small 
car. Even so, sales of the European 
economy cars continued to mount. 

Yet, the Big Three of the American 
automobile industry — General Motors, 
Ford, and Chrysler—hesitated. To pro- 
duce a small car meant re-tooling their 
plants. It costs millions of dollars to 
design, manufacture, and market a new 
car. And a company could lose these 
millions if it overestimated the market. 

However, cautiously the Big Three 
began to edge toward the compact car 
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market. They imported, on a small 
scale, economy cars from foreign com- 
panies in which they owned large 
blocks of stock. G.M. imported the 
British Vauxhall and West Germany's 
Opel. Ford distributed the German 
Taunus and several British cars. Chrys- 
ler marketed the French Simca. 
Then, at the end of 1958, Detroit 
received its biggest jolt. Car sales were 
down again—this time by more than a 
million units! But during the same peri 
od a small competitor of the Big Three 
—American Motors—was chalking up 
the biggest sales in its history with 
the Rambler, a U.S.-made economy car. 


COMPACT CARS PAY OFF 


That same year the Studebaker-Pack- 
ard Corporation, then on the brink of 
bankruptcy, entered the compact-car 
field with the Lark. Within a few 
months, production was up five-fold 
By mid-1959, the company was show 
ing a profit for the first time in years 

That did it. In Detroit, a decision 
was finally made. The Big Three were 
ready to gamble an estimated $100,- 
000,000 on manufacturing and selling 
a small car to the American public. 

By the end of last year, Detroit's 
new compact cars were on display 
throughout the nation. General Motors 
offered the rear-engined Corvair. Ford 
featured a slightly bigger car, the Fal- 
con. Chrysler unveiled its Valiant. Each 
of the three cars can carry six passen 
gers and cruise at a speed of about 
70 miles an hour. Because of theii 


light weight (about 2,300 pounds) they 
are said to be easy on gas. They re 





portedly will deliver between 25 and 
30 miles to the gallon, 

In 1960 the Big Three will be com- 
peting with the Little Two (American 
Motors and Studebaker), and with more 
than 75 foreign auto manufacturers, for 
a lion’s share of America’s growing 
small-car market. Said one Detroit ex- 
ecutive recently, “It will be the biggest 
competitive battle in automotive his- 
tory.” 

In this three-cornered fight, each side 
has certain advantages. The Big Three, 
because of their large, nationwide net- 
work of dealers, can offer better, faster 
service in many areas, The Little Two 
can claim longer experience in building 
compact cars. Foreign auto manufac- 
turers can offer lower prices on many 
models and greater fuel economy (40 
miles or more to the gallon for some 
cars). 


EUROPE GIRDS FOR BATTLE 


The biggest producers of imported 
economy cars for the U.S. market are 
the Volkswagen company of West Ger- 
many and Renault of France. Both are 
now girding to meet the new offensive 
from Detroit. Volkswagen plans to 
spend $1,000,000 on its U.S. advertising 
campaign in 1960. Renault will double 
its advertising outlay to $2,000,000 this 
year. Italian, British, Dutch, Swedish, 
and Japanese auto makers also are de 
termined to sell more cars in the U.S 
in 1960. 

Many of the foreign-made cars are 
acquiring an “American look” to in- 
crease their sales appeal here. For 1960 
they will have tail fins, more powerful 
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AUTO WITH AN “ATTIC”: Volkswagen, one of Europe's biggest producers of small 


cars, offers its U.S. customers this 


roof-top plastic 


trunk for extra luggage. 





engines, “wrap-around” windshields, 
and more head, leg, and luggage room. 
One company will offer a hardtop con- 
vertible model—with a detachable top. 

What will be the outcome of this 
big battle over small cars? James O. 
Wright, head of the Falcon Division at 
Ford, predicts that the new U.S. com- 
pact cars will capture most of the small- 
car market. As a result, he says, there 
will be a sharp decline in the sale of 
European economy models in _ this 
country, “We will be close in price and 
will offer the customer much more than 
the foreign auto manufacturer can.” 

On the other hand, Edward N. Cole 
of General Motors believes that the 
demand for small cars will be so great 
that both Detrojt and European manu- 
facturers will be able to score record 
sales in 1960. 

The success of the small car will 
affect our lives in many ways. One 
result, say the experts, is that traffic 
congestion in our cities is likely to be 
reduced. Another result: The acute 
shortage of parking space will be eased. 
One parking lot in New York, for ex- 
ample, now reports that it can fit 10] 
small cars into an area that used to 
accommodate only 64 full-size cars. 

In addition, the problem of urban 
smog (a combination of smoke and 
fog) may be reduced as more and more 
small cars appear on our city streets. 
Dr. W. Lawrence Faith of the Air Pol- 
lution Foundation of America explains 
that small cars, because of their less 
powerful engines, release less exhaust 
fumes into the atmosphere than do full- 
size cars. And auto exhaust fumes are 
known to be an important cause of 
smog. 

In the future, will everybody buy 
small cars? Is the large American car 
destined to disappear like some pre 
historic creature? No, not at all, say 
the experts. The large car will be 
around for those who want the best in 
driving comfort and who are willing to 
pay a higher price for it 


TWO CARS IN EVERY GARAGE 


One likely development is that the 
same family will both a big ca 
(for long trips) and a small car (for 
commuting and shopping). In fact, the 
two-car family is already here. Today 
about 13 per cent of all American 
families have two cars in their garage. 
And, say the experts, the three-car fam- 
ily is just around the corner. 

In Dallas, Texas, one forward-look- 
ing auto dealer has decided to “cash in” 
on this trend. He is now offering his 
customers a “two-car economy deal.” 
They may purchase one full-size car 
and one compact car—all for a single 
down payment and one set of monthly 
payments. The result? “Sales,” reports 
the dealer, “have been phenomenal!” 
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| APPEARANCE he was hardly im- 
pressive. Small and thin, he had a 
pale face that betrayed the ravages of 
poor health. But his bright blue eyes 
always sparkled with a rare intelligence. 
And it was by the power of his intellect 
that James Madison became a leader of 
men. 

For more than 40 years he put his 
vast political wisdom at the service of 
his country. During the Revolutionary 
War his voice was heard again and again 
in the Continental Congress, guiding 
the new nation on its first, fumbling 
steps. Later he became the principal 
author of our Federal Constitution. As 
a leader in Congress and later Secretary 
of State, he sought to steer the fledgling 
republic on the road to peace and pros- 
perity. And in 1809 a grateful nation 
bestowed on him its highest honor. He 
was elected the fourth President of the 
United States. 


DESTINED FOR GREATNESS 


From the beginning, Madison seemed 
destined for a great role in public 
affairs. He was born in 1751 at Port 
Conway, Virginia. His parents were 
members of Virginia's “first families” and 
young James grew up on his father’s 
plantation, Montpelier, in an atmos- 
phere of culture and refinement. 

Even as a boy he was sickly, but his 
mind was vigorous and mature beyond 
his years. An avid reader of books, he 
became a brilliant student in school. In 
1769 he entered the College of New 
Jersey (now Princeton University) and 
completed its four-year course in only 
two years, 

While in college Madison was one of 
the founders of the American Whig 
Society, a student political group which 
stood for resistance to British rule. 
When, in 1776, the colonies declared 
their independence, Madison joined 
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The Hall of Fame for Great Americans—12 


Our Nation’s 


Immortals 
JAMES MADISON 


with his good friend, Thomas Jefferson, 
to help draft Virginia’s first constitution. 

The two friends soon became leading 
political figures in the new nation. They 
shared a common love of liberty and a 
deep faith in the future of the United 
States, Both men were always ready to 
fight for what they believed was right. 

When, in 1787, the adoption of the 
Federal Constitution by the states 
seemed in doubt, Madison took the lead 
in defending it. Together with Alexander 
Hamilton and John Jay, he wrote a 
series of newspaper articles to mobilize 
public support. These articles, later pub- 
lished as The Federalist Papers, are re- 
garded to this day as the best explana- 
tion ever given of our constitutional sys- 
tem of government. 





“Governments do better without 
kings and nobles than with them; 
religion flourishes in greater purity 
without than with the aid of govern- 
ment.” 

—James Madison, 1751-1836 


Elected to the Hall of Fame for 
Great Americans in 1905 by 56 votes. 
Tablet unveiled in 1907. ; 











In 1801 Jefferson became President 
and asked Madison to join his cabinet 
as Secretary of State. And Madison's 
pretty and charming wife, Dolly, acted 
as official hostess at the White House 
for Jefferson who was a widower. 

In his new post, Madison faced a dif- 
ficult task. Engand, then at war with 
Napoleon, sought to prevent all neutral 
nations from trading with the French. 
The British seized American ships on 
the high seas and forced captured 
American seamen to serve in the Royal 
Navy. Tempers flared in the United 
States. Many people clamored for war 


YOU Can Win a Cash Prize in World Week’s 
“Hall of Fame Contest.’ 


with “England to protect American 
rights. But Madison, with Jefferson's 
firm support, strove to keep the young 
republic from a conflict with the great- 
est naval power of the time. 


VICTOR AT THE POLLS 


At the end of his second term, Jeffer- 
son chose Madison as his successor. And 
in 1809 Madison won an overwhelming 
victory at the polls to become the fourth 
President of the United States. 

Despite protests by the new President, 
England continued to seize American 
ships. Finally, in 1812, Madison felt 
obliged to act. He recommended—and 
Congress approved—a declaration of 
war. 

In the beginning, the war went badly 
for the United States. A British army 
swept down from Canada, scattering 
the American forces. In the summer of 
1814, the Redcoats invaded Washing- 
ton. Madison escaped capture by fleeing 
into the Virginia woodlands. 

But soon thereafter the tide of battle 
turned. American forces scored a great 
victory at the Battle of Plattsburg. 
Other American victories followed, The 
British agreed to surrender all the U. S. 
territory they ocoupied, and on Decem- 
ber 24, 1814, the war ended in a blaze 
of glory for the young republic. 

Three years later, Madison completed 
his second term as President and retired 
to Montpelier. During his closing years, 
he was afflicted with rheumatism, his 
strength waned. But his “inexhaustible 
faith” in the future of America remained 
as strong as ever. After his death on June 
28, 1836, a note was found among his 
papers. Entitled “Advice to My Coun- 
try,” it contained these words: “The 
advice nearest to my heart and deepest 
in my convictions is that the Union of 
the states be cherished and perpetu- 
ated.” 


‘ For details see page 24. 
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Who’s Who for ’60 


By Sabra McDaniel, North Augusta (South Carolina) High School 


*% Starred words refer to 1960 Presidential campaign 
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HEAR YE! 
HEAR YE! 


Announcing... 


World Week’s 


‘HALL OF FAME 
CONTEST” 


How’s your knowledge of Ameri- 
can history? Do you think you know 
the men and women who helped 
make our nation great? 

Well, here’s your chance to find 
out—and to win a cash prize while 
doing it! 

Just send us a letter (of not more 
than 100 words) stating who YOU 
think should be elected to the Hall 
of Fame next year. Tell us—jn your 
own words—the reasons for your 
choice. Be sure to write your name, 
home address, and school in upper 
left-hand corner. 

The best letters will be published 
in Say What You Please, our Letters 
to the Editor Column. If your letter 





is chosen, World Week will send ‘ 


you a $5 cash award. 

You can pick any Great Ameri- 
can—man or woman, native-born or 
naturalized, There are only two 
qualifications. Your candidate must 
have been dead for 25 years or 
more. And he must not be one of 
the 86 Great Americans already 
elected to the Hall of Fame. 

The contest is open to all stu- 
dents in Grades 7 through 12, in 
any public, private, or parochial 
school in the United States and its 
possessions. 

Address all letters to: Editor, 
World Week, 33 West 42nd Street, 
New York 36, N. Y. 
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Today—SCHICK SAFETY RAZOR has the sharpest blades ever... yet it’s 


So safe you can 
Shave in the Shower! 


Compare safety-built Schick with 
old-style razor —adding dials can’t 
match Schick’s safe, modern design 

for ease and speed of shaving. 






















































SCHICK FLAT-HEAD DESIGN IS POSITIVE GUIDE 
TO SAFE, CLOSE SHAVES 
Shaving head is designed to fit flat against face— 
keep razor angle constant. With round head razor, 
angle can vary, inviting cuts. 





NOT THIS ' 














SCHICK LOCKS BLADE IN, CAN'T LOOSEN AND CUT 


Schick automatically locks blade at exact angle for 
safe close-up shaves. Blade can’t loosen or bend. 








NOT THIS 











SCHICK BLADE CORNERS SHIELDED, CAN'T WICK 


No sharp points unprotected. Compare with razors 
having exposed blade corners which can nick skin. 


ONLY $ 00 


BLADES 
ANO TRAVEL 


SAFETY RAZOR ex: 


div. OF 
EVERSHARP, INC. 


SCHICK QUALITY AROUND THE WORLD. Foctories in Halmstod, Sweden; Toronto, Canada; New York-Los Angeles, U.S.A. 
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A Workbook Page for the Unit on Iraq 








Behrendt in Algemeen Handlesblad, Amsterdam, The Netherlands 


1. CARTOON READING 


Fill in the information, based on the cartoon and what 
you read in the Unit. 


1. Who is the man on the left? - 








2. What country does he represent? 





3. The man on the right is Soviet Russia’s boss, 





4. Give one reason why Soviet Russia would like to 





get Iraq under its control. 


5. Why does the other man want Iraq? —— 


ll. WHAT DID YOU READ? 


Fill in the information: 
1. The two main rivers of Iraq are the heen 


and 


bo 


What was Iraq’s ancient name? ————___ 
3. Does Iraq possess much fertile land? —_»__ 
4. Who are the Bedouins? ————->_~_E_ 

5. Most of Iraq’s population lives in its river valleys. 


True or false? —. SEE 





6. Which figure most closely approximates the aver- 
age annual income in Iraq—$75? $125? $175? $250? 


7. Are the farming methods in Iraq modern or an- 


cient? 








8. Name Iraq’s capital. 

9. Most of the money for Iraq’s development program 
comes from its—oil royalties? income taxes? 

10. Are most of the oil companies in Iraq owned by 


foreign or native business men? 





11. Are dates a major export of Iraq? 


12. Mosul, Kirkuk, and Basra have one thing in 
common: (a) they are all seaports; (b) they are all 


oil towns. Which? 





13. Most Iraqi adhere to what religion? 


14. Is most of Iraq’s oil transported by tankers or by 


pipelines? 





15. Who is Iraq’s premier? 





ll. PUT ON YOUR THINKING CAPS 


1. Mention two of the contributions of the peoples 


of ancient Mesopotamia to world civilization. — 








2. While Europe was in an era-known as the Dark 
Ages, the Arab World was enjoying a rich civilization. 
Prove this statement by listing some of the contribu- 
tions made by the Arab World to modern civilization. 








3. How is Iraq’s government today trying to improve 


conditions in that country? 


4. What grounds are there for Western observers to 
think that the present-Iraqi government is leaning to- 


ward the Communists? 








If it is desired to use this workbook page for a scored quiz, 
the following scoring is suggested: 5 points for each item in 
Questions I and II. Total, 100. 








/ \ Say What 
gt 


... and that’s what we mean! This letters 
column, a regular feature, is open to 
opinion on any subject and criticism of 
any kind, brickbats or orchids. We want 
to know what’s on your mind, Other 
readers do, too. Address “Say What You 
Please,” World Week, 33 W. 42nd Street, 
New York 36, N. Y. 


Whose Job? 


Dear Editor: 

I am writing in reference to Maria 
St. Clair’s letter published in the De- 
cember 9 issue of World Week. 

In this letter, Miss St. Clair criticized 
our government for sitting back and 
doing nothing while the U.S.S.R. put 
down the Hungarian revolution of 1956. 
I don’t think Miss St. Clair fully realizes 
what she proposes. If the United States 
had given the aid which was needed to 
free Hungary it might have turned the 
cold war into a hot one and landed us 
in World War III. Before our govern- 
ment comes to the aid of another peo- 
ple, however badly they are treated, it 
must first consider the welfare of 
America. 

I think that the plight of Hungary 
is a job not for one nation but for the 
United Nations. May God help the U.N. 
to do what is right, 

Harry Dean Hart 
Shattuck School 
Fairbault, Minnesota 


Call to Action 


Dear Editor: 

I thought you would like to know 
that every student in my school recent- 
ly wrote a personal letter to Soviet 
Premier Nikita Khrushchev asking that 
the Hungarian boys sentenced to die 
for resistance to communism be grant- 
ed a stay of execution and freed, I 
think that all American teen-agers 
should join in this campaign to save the 
lives of these freedom fighters. 

Veronica Shattuck 
Bay High School 
Bay Village, Ohio 


Good Idea, but Not for Me 
Dear Editor: 

I enjoyed your article on year-round 
school in the November 18 issue of 
World Week. Thought you might be 
interested in my family’s reactions. One 
of my sisters (age 16) merely said, 
“Ick!” My other sister (age 21) thought 
it was a pretty good idea. My mother 
had no comment, but my father thought 
it was an excellent idea. I think so, too, 

(Continued on page 29) 
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best “roommate"’ 
for busy students 





the REMINGTON" 
TRAVEL-RITER PORTABLE 


Ever wonder how some students seem to breeze through home- 
work and still pull down gop grades? It’s a good bet that most of 
them have a special “roommate”...a portable typewriter. It 
makes written work neat, elegant and easy to read. It helps you 
organize your thoughts quickly and clearly, brings out writing 
talents you never knew you had! 

Compare leading low-priced portables and you'll find the beau- 
tiful new REMINGTON TRAVEL-RITER gives you the most for your 
money. For example, the TRAVEL-RITER never creeps away when 
you type on it. It’s sturdy...it stays put. And its superior segment 
shift gives you sharper, straighter printwork because there’s no 
jumping up and down of the carriage when you shift for capital 
letters. 

See your Remington Dealer about this beautiful new portable 
soon,..get free of extra cost the new. REMINGTON COLOR-KEY 
Touch Typing Course...teaches you touch typing at home in just 
10 easy lessons. 


Memington. Pk aamtall 913108 oF sPevny RANO CORPORATION 
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Auk Gow Head 


Gay Head 


Q. What can a 14-year-old boy do 
to overcome a serious weight problem? 
Overweight, I mean. 


A. First and foremost, don’t let your 
weight get you down! The most neces- 
sary requirement for losing weight is 
a firm determination to do it. 

Consult your family doctor. He'll help 
you plan the kind of diet that’s best 
suited to conquer your particular prob- 
lem. Avoid “crash” and fad diets. They 
could do more harm at this critical point 
in your development than good. Losing 
a great deal of weight is a slow and 
difficult process, and there’s no quick 
and easy way around it. 

Bring your mother and family in on 
your plan. It’s a good idea to let your 
new ambition be known. Once you've 
said you're going to lose weight, the 
knowledge that your friends and family 
are looking on will help strengthen 
your determination. Also, that special 
diet food won’t seem such a trial to 
Mom if she’s in on the planning from 
the beginning. 

When you begin your campaign, 
make a list of all the reasons why you 
want to lose weight. Carry it around 


with you, and when that chocolate nut 
sundae begins to look ever so tempt- 
ing, pull out that list!.If you're sure 
that you want to lose weight more than 
you want that sundae, you'll be able 
to resist temptation. 

The most important thing is to keep 
it up. Once you've started, don’t stop. 
You may not get immediate results, 
but don’t be discouraged. Stick to your 
diet, with no exceptions, even if it’s 
your birthday! Don’t expect miracles 
—and they may happen. A slow but 
steady reduction in weight is more 
worthwhile than any number of sharp 
swings up and down the scale. 


Q. I've been dating a very nice boy 
who's now in the Air Force. Recently 
he was sent overseas, and he won't be 
back until 1961. Since he left, I haven't 
dated anyone else, though my father 
thinks I should. Do you think I am right 
not to date, but just wait for him to 
come back? 


A. How do you really feel about 
Jack, now that he’s gone? That seems 
to be the question you're asking. Are 
you, at sweet sixteen, ready to settle 


down for a year and a half of waiting 
for the man? Or should you be more 
conscious that you are still 16, and 
that a year and a half is a long time? 

These are questions that only you 
can ‘answer. If you feel right now as if 
you never want to date another 
boy again, take into consideration that 
you're in the middle of that first loneli- 
ness for Jack. After a while, you may 
feel differently. Your friends will be 
dating, and you may find yourself being 
left out of some activities you really 
enjoy, simply because you aren't dating, 

If you really are sure that Jack is the 
answer to your dreams, dating other 
boys certainly isn’t going to change your 
mind. 

If you do decide that you'd like to 
date other boys, talk it over with Jack 
by letter. Explain that your family 
thinks it would be good for you. Be 
frank about your own attitude. Ask 
him how he would feel about it. Sug- 
gest that he also consider whether he 
might like to date while he’s away. 

Consider Jack’s answer carefully. If 
he’s opposed, do your best to explain 
to your family what you've decided, 
and why. If Jack agrees, however, show 
him (by writing frequent and good 
letters) that your attitude toward him 
hasn’t changed. You're simply doing 
what you think best in a difficult situa- 
tion. 

To make an arrangement to date 
others while you're apart, you and Jack 
need a certain amount of mutual trust 
and understanding. But if it can be 
done, it would probably be a good idea, 
since it would help to keep you occu- 
pied, and in contact with many friends 
whom you might otherwise grow away 
from. 





How Would 
You Solve ft? 


One Way Out 


INTENSE SILENCE prevailed in 
Mr. King’s classroom. The Algebra | 
class was taking its semester exam. 

Dinny Burton looked up from her 
paper, checked the clock, and sighed 
Another twenty minutes to go. Why 
wait? She knew she’d failed the exam 
She might just as well walk out right 
now. She’d been able to answer only 
three problems out of ten. Seven re 
mained complete mysteries. 

Dinny moved 'restlessly in her seat 
and looked around the classroom. Don 
Hillis was hunched over his desk, ob 


livious to everything but the paper be- 
fore him. Sandy Murphy was scribbling 
rapidly, as if inspiration had finally 
descended. 

Diréctly in front of Dinny, Buck 
Jameson was working at a steady pace, 
his neat paper looking as if it were 
prepared homework, rather than a test. 
He was sprawled sideways a little, and 
Dinny was able to see that he was 
working on Problem 9. 

How was he doing it? “Let KX = the 
train going north,” she read, “and Y 

the train going south.” She’d gotten 
that far herself. But what next? Oh 
that was how you did it! Why hadn’t 
she understood? It was so simple! 

Dinny bent over her own paper and 
began to write. 

1. Do you think Dinny realized that 
she was cheating? Did she seem to 
care? How serious do you think her 
offense was? Would you say it was the 
same as premeditated cheating? Worse? 


Not as bad? Why? How might the other 
students feel if they knew about it? 
Why? 

2. Does a test help you to find out 
how much you know about a subject? 
Is it important for you that your teach- 
er knows how well you are doing? Has 
Dinny learned anything about algebra? 
Since she’s turned in a correct answer 
to that problem, will her teacher expect 
her to understand it in the future? Has 
Dinny given a false impression of her 
knowledge and ability? If so, is that 
wrong? Why or why not? 

3. What is wrong with cheating? Is 
it similar to such offenses as using 
“pull” to escape a just penalty? Explain 
your answer. What does anyone stand 
to gain by cheating? Is it a temporary 
or a permanent benefit? Is deception 
likely to be exposed in the long run? 
Why or why not? What might someone 
lose by cheating? Is personal honesty 
an important part of self-respect? If so, 
how important? Why? 





Say What You Please 
(Continued from page 27) 


But please, World Week, not in my 
hometown! 
Carole Cook 
Southold High School 
Southold, New York 


Farmer Speaks Out 
Dear Editor: - 

I don’t think year-round school is a 
good idea, at least not for boys like 
me who live.on a farm. If we didn’t 
have long summer vacations, our par- 
ents would have to pay someone to do 
the farm chores in our place. 

I think a nine-month school. year is 
good enough and should be continued. 

Garry Tischler 
Pilot Point Gee High. School 
Pilot Point, Texas 


WINNING LETTERS 
A Vote for Thomas Edison 
Dear Editor: 

I nominate Thomas Alva Edison for 
the Hall of Fame. We owe much to 
Edison. He invented the electric bulb, 
the motion picture camera, and many 
other things. But he also deserves our 
admiration for the, example he set of 
hard work and driving ambition. 

He often worked 18 hours a day to 
perfect an invention. We can’t all be 
great inventors, but we all can follow 
the example of the world’s greatest in- 
ventor and always try to do our best. 
Like Edison, we never know what we 
can do until we try. Because Edison’s 
life is an inspiration to young Ameri- 
cans, I cast my vote for him. 

Cathleen Hogan 
The Mary Louis Academy 
Jamaica, New York 


She Chose Harriet Tubman 


Dear Editor: 

I would like to see Harriet Tubman 
elected to the Hall of Fame in 1960. 
She was a great woman who devoted 
her life to helping other Negro slaves 
escape from their masters. Before the 
War Between the States; she led more 
than 300 slaves to freedom in the North 
and Canada. During the war she served 
as a scout for the Union Army. Later, 
she attempted to set up schools for freed 
slaves in my own state, North Carolina. 
In her last years, she cared for orphaned 
Negro children and penniless old peo- 
ple. 

Truly, Harriet Tubman deserves a 
place in the Hall of Fame. 

Malinda Royster 
James A. Whitted Jr. High School 
Durham, North Carolina 


Editor’s Note: Five-dollar checks 
have gone out to the writers of these 
winning letters. 





Teens 


ASK Toni... 


Q. Lately, when I brush my hair it makes 
crackling noises and flies every which way! 
What's wrong? T. G., Helena, Montana. 


A.. Did you say crackling or cackling? Winter 

often tends to dry out hair—what with our 

modern overheated rooms; too little outdoor 

exercise. And winter’s when static electricity 
plays fs liveliest pranks with your hair! Here’s help: Massage—to 
get your scalp’s circulation into high gear. Keep brushing—to rouse 
those “hibernating” oils. Shampoo.whenever your hair needs it. 
As for that crackling prankster—“‘de-volt” it with a good, subduing 
creme rinse after each shampoo. Keeps fly-away hair earth-bound. 
Conditioned, Gleaming-soft. For hair care “how-to’s,” write Carol 
Douglas. 


Q . How do you set bangs to look like Audrey you- 
know-who’s? R. L., Montpelier, Vermont. 


A .To get that intriguing sidesweep: Wet your 

bangs; part into narrow strands. Pinch the ends 

into points, place in sideswept effect across brow 

—covering with Scotch Brand tape to hold in position. When dry, 
remove tape. You've got it! Of course, you'll have any look— 
longer—when a good home permanent’s in your hair. You can’t 
top a Toni for holding power: that “Hidden Body” wave holds 
even the sleekest sets for days! 


Q. I'm the type who always towers over my dates at dances, or 
wherever! Any hairdo suggestions ? W.G., Nashville, Tennessee. 


A... You can offset that towering feeling (and look) if you keep 
your top hair flat... with soft, side and back fullness for the 
balance a queen-size frame needs. Choose a medium length. Over- 
long or short-cut styles add altitude. And here’s a final reminder 
for all lofty teens: Don’t be a stoop droop! Ever see a fashion model 
who didn’t stand “tall and proud’’? 

ie SD. 
A. After slaloming high on a windy hill—you'll o ¥\ 
bless a do that’s still with you when you quick-change Nil 
to firelight clothes. Your best bet: short, fluffy curls. Ne 
They’re pretty, peeking out of a parka. Stay pretty— 
IF they’re the soft, home permanent kind. No need 
to keep resetting. No wind-beat wisps. Your wave’s 


lasting body keeps your curls lastingly lovely... 
springy as a gelandesprung! 


Do you need hair care help? Right now—rush your problem to 
Caro] Douglas, The Toni Company, Box 3600, Chicago 34, Illinois. 


Q. What hairdo’s easiest to manage for a skiing week- 
end party? I can’t be resetting before dinner every 
night! L. N., Ishpeming, Michigan. 
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ADVICE ON 


SKIN BLEMISHES 


FROM eeeeeseaeeeoeneee es 


CLEARASIL PERSONALITY of the MONTH 


ARLEEN KAITIS, Junior, St. Angela Hall Academy, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Talented and popular, Arleen plays 
piano, loves both classical and popular 
music. Her favorite activities are 
skating, bowling and corresponding 
with over 100 students in foreign 
lands. Careful about her appearance, 
Arleen acted quickly when blemishes 


[is : 
a. a appeared. 


Read what Arleen did: “I want to tell you what Clearasil did for me. When my face 
broke out, I was very embarrassed. I tried one thing after another, but nothing seemed 


to help, until I found Clearasil. With Clearasil, ile cee 
I noticed improvement right away, and in a A nbun Kade. 


; : : 10 ~ 
short time, my face was clear again 105 Sheridan Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


é 


Millions of boys and girls have proved . 
SCIENTIFIC CLEARASIL MEDICATION 
*‘STARVES’ PIMPLES . You, too, may have had skin 


Skin-Colored . . . hides pimples while it works! penny eae repee ee s 
CLEARASIL can help you, too, gain clear skin helped ond them, When you think of 
and a more appealing personality the wonderful relief that effective 

wai treatment can bring, you may want 
Why Clearasil Works Fast: CLEARASIL’s ‘kera to help others. You can, by writing 
tolytic’ action penetrates pimples. Antiseptic us a letter about your experience 
action stops growth of bacteria that can cause with Clearasil. Attach a recent 
pimples. And CLEARASIL ‘starves’ pimples, helps photograph of yourself (a good 
remove excess oil that ‘feeds’ pimples * close-up snapshot will do). You may 


Proved by Skin Specialists! In tests on be the next CLEARASIL PERSONALITY 
over 300 patients, 9 out of 10 cases were of the MONTH. Write: Clearasil, 
cleared up or definitely improved while Dept. GX, 180 Mamaroneck Ave., 
using CLEARASIL (lotion or tube). In White Plains, N. Y. 
Tube, 69¢ and 98¢. Handy, long-last- SPECIAL OFFER: For 2 weeks’ supply 
$ : " oF Blin of CLEARASIL send name, address 
ing Lotion squeeze-bottle, only $1.25 _ and 15¢ to Box 9-AY (for Tube) or 
(no fed. tax). Money- _ tee Box 9-AZ (for Lotion), Eastco, Inc 
back guarantee. At ane White Plains, N. Y. Expires 3/15/60. 


Sy y 
. all drug counters. “ZED Good Nenachcoping. Largest-Selling Pimple Medication 
rs connie 1% Because it Really Works. 


aren 
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New releases coming your way 
Hard-cover Books 

The Song in the Streets, by Cornelia 
Spencer. Brief but accurate history of 
the violent years of the French Revo- 
lution from the mounting tensions of 
the 1780’s through the Reign of Terror; 
illustrated. (John Day) $3.50. 

From Bones to Bodies, by William 
Fox and Samuel Welles. Explains how 
the paleontologist searches for fossils, 
interprets what evidence he may find, 
and eventually tries to reconstruct ex- 
tinct animals; includes three case his- 
tories tracing long-vanished animals; 
photographs and drawings. (Henry Z. 
Walck) $3.00. 

Creative Crafts for Everyone, by G. 
Alan Turner. Well-illustrated manual 
for the versatile hobbyist; includes how- 
to advice for over 20 crafts, such as 
finger painting, block printing, metal- 
craft, mosaic, and creative photography. 
(Viking) $6.50. 

The Complete Book of Coin Collect- 
ing, by Joseph Coffin. Practical tips to 
all coin collectors, beginners and ad- 
vanced; money- and time-saving infor- 
mation; glossary of terms, lists of deal- 
ers, periodicals, and organizations; 16 
pages of photographs. (Coward-Mc- 
Cann) $3.95. 

The Boy Engineer, by Edward L. 
Throm. Story of engineering, beginning 
with prehistoric stone tools to atomic 
and solar energy; includes a special 
chapter on space and rocket engineer- 
ing by Willy Ley; illustrated. (Golden) 
$3.95. 

Paperback Books 

Crash Club, by Henry Gregor Felsen. 
Gripping story of teen-agers in a reck- 
less drag-racing craze. (Bantam) 35¢. 

*Third Man on the Mountain, by 
James Ramsey Ullman. Dramatic tale 
of a young man’s grim determination 
to climb the mountain where his father 
had died. (Pocket Books) 35¢. 

Aku-Aku, by Thor Heyerdahl. Ex 
citing account of a year’s stay on Easter 
Island and the author’s attempts to 
answer the riddle of the island’s massive 
stone faces. (Pocket Books) 75¢. 

*A Connecticut Yankee in King Ar 
thur’s Court, by Mark Twain. Great 
humorist’s fantasy of a man who i 
suddenly taken back to the days when 
King Arthur ruled Camelot. (Washing 
ton Square Press) 35¢. 




















*A February 1960 Teen Age Book Club 
selection 





Are the Ideal Snack 


@ You need extra energy for your 
studies as well as your fun. So get 
it the pleasant way—eat iron-rich 
Sun-Maid Raisins often! They’re 
naturally sweet, wonderfully satis- 
fying—great body-builders, too! 
Make it a healthful habit to carry 
pogket-size packs of Sun- Maids for 
a treat whenever you’re hungry! 
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60 for $2.00 
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ones. Made from any, photo 


on silk finish studio paper. 
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Satisfaction 
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PHOTO SERVICE 
Dept. 48, GPO 1101, N.Y.C. 1 
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Album of the Week 

I Got Rhythm (ABC-Paramount). 
Johnny Nash, at 17, has the musical 
ability of singers twice his age. His driv- 
ing delivery pulls the band along with 
him to big, wide open finishes. And he 
dares to revive things like Jeepers 
Creepers, Baby, Won't You Please 
Come Home, and I'm Forever Blowing 
Bubbles, dropping them into this LP’s 
standard program. He sings all the 
songs here with relish, good humor, and 
a tremendous beat. Since Johnny will 
outlast so many current singers, you 
really must dig his new album. 


New Classical 

Vivaldi/Concerti (Epic). If you're 
curious about chamber or small en- 
semble music, you should get acquaint- 
ed with “I Musici” (pronounced Ee 
MOO-zee-chee). This group of eleven 
strings and harpsichord is outstanding. 
Together or solo, in these five concerti 
(con-CHAIR-tee), they are lively and 
expressive. This LP could open up for 
you a storehouse of Italian music by 
Vivaldi, Corelli, Scarlatti, and Veracini 
that is never boring or disappointing. 
Try some. 

Mozart/Symphonies No. 36 and 29 
(Columbia). Bruno Walter took time 
out from his Beethoven symphony cycle 
to offer these deft, graceful recordings 
of Mozart. The A Major (No. 29) is 
light and free-wheeling, compared to 
the more sober C Major (No. 36, the 
“Linz” not the “Jupiter”). Notes are by 
Mozart biographer Alfred Einstein. 


New Folk 

Bud and Travis (Liberty). Bud 
Dashiell and Travis Edmonson have 
their debut here. They arrange and re- 
arrange such tunes as Tina, Truly Do, 
and They Call the Wind Maria. It’s a 
good start, 
have a way to go before they get inside 
folk music and understand it. 

Hard Travelin’ (United Artists). The 
three Tarriers offer a dozen songs, also 
with fair success; they slip into “pop” 
stylings now and then. Erik Darling's 
usually fine banjo is lost in the arrang- 
ing. John B. and Times Are Gettin’ 
Hard are pleasant, however. 


Pick o’ the Pops 
Tommy Sands says You Hold the Fu- 
ture on Capitol , . . Joni James learned 
that Little Things Mean a Lot (MGM) 
... The two Curls bow on Everest with 
Why Didn't I Go and Imaginez Vous. 
—Bos SLOAN 


but these collegians still | 








LAST CALL! 


Will YOU be a winner in the 
1960 Scholastic-Ansco 
Photography Awards? 


e 120 Cash and Merchandise Awards 


e New York Institute of 
Photography Scholarship 


e National School Awards 


e Regional Achievement Keys 


Regional deadlines: 
late January and early February 


Send for free Rules Booklet today— 


before it is too late to enter. Write: 


SCHOLASTIC-ANSCO 
PHOTOGRAPHY AWARDS 


33 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 
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Prepare for the Exciting Field of 


ELECTRONICS 


From TV, Radar —Te GUIDED MISSILE CONTROL 
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Cal’s “Big D”’ 


OST COACHES are pretty sensible 

They rarely take credit for develop- 
ing a super star. The boy usually comes 
loaded with talent and develops it him 
self during his varsity career. 

Kenny Loeffler, coach of the great 
La Salle College teams of 1952-55, al 
ways claimed that the formula for be- 
coming a coaching genius was very sim- 
ple. “When the fabulous Tom Gola re- 
ported to me as a freshman,” he says, 
“I went over to him and said, ‘I’m 
Loeffler, the coach. Here’s the basket 
ball. What do you want me to do?’ 

However, every once in a while a 
coach will develop an All-American 
He'll take an awkward, untalented kid 
and work with him for years. With 
loads of patience and a ton of hard 
work, he'll struggle and sweat until sud 
denly the player will “find” himself 
Everything will click into place, and 
the athlete will go on to become a 
super star. 

That’s the story of Darrall Imhoff and 
Coach Pete Newell. When_Darrall went 
out for the University of California 
team four years ago, all he had going 
for him was 6 feet 8 inches. That's a 
lot of height, but he had no talent to 
go with it. He was clumsy, he couldn't 
move, and he couldn't shoot. 

Even Darrall admits it. “I 
an awkward, growing kid,” he says. “I 
had played a little ball at Alhambra 
High, but only because I was so big.” 

He didn’t do much as a freshman, 
and no one expected him to shine on 
the varsity. And they were right. As a 
soph two years ago, Darrall saw little 
action. Know how many points he 
scored the entire season? A measly 14! 

When he reported last year, he was 
rated nowhere. He was hardly men 
tioned as a varsity possibility, and Cali 
fornia was figured to finish in the sec 
ond division of the Pacific Coast Con 
ference. 

That’s when the miracle happened 
Everything suddenly fell into place for 
the big boy—pow a well-muscled 6-10 
giant. The long hours of coaching by 
Newell, all the patient practice began 
to pay off. Darrall’s improvement was 
sensational. 

It became obvious in Cal’s two games 
against Washington, the team favored 
to cop the Conference crown. Big D 


was just 


showed the way in both victories, hold- 
ing the Huskies ace, Doug Smart, to 
five points in one game and 10 in the 
other. And remember this was the same 
Smart fellow who went on to set a new 
Conference scoring record. 
Darrall was “made.” He 
famous as the greatest defensive center 
in the nation, perhaps the greatest since 
Bill Russell. He led the Golden Bears to 
the Conference crown and into the na- 
tional collegiate championship tourna 


bec ame 


ment 

The first game was easy, the Bears 
knocking off Utah, 71-53. Game No. 2 
was even easier, the Bears swamping 
St. Mary’s, 66-46. Then came the semi 
final against Cincinnati, led by the 
greatest college player in the land, the 
one and only Oscar Robertson. 

[t was nip and tuck all the way. With 
just minutes to play, and the score tied, 
“The Big O” drove in toward the basket 
and went up for his jump shot. Up 


came a big mitt—Darrall’s—to bat the 


ball away! Twice more Oscar drove 


down-court, desperately trying for the 
hoop. And each time Darrall’s huge 
paw was there to block the shot. 

Blocking shots in the manner copy- 
righted by Bill Russell, scoring 22 
points himself (three more than Robert- 
son), Darrall paced his team to a big 
upset victory. 

It was pretty much the same story 
in the finals against West Virginia. 
With 52 seconds to go and Cal leading 
by a point, Big D got the ball near the 
base line, a good 20 feet from the 
basket. Up he went for a sweeping 
hook. The Bears’ fans groaned—it was a 
bad shot. 

The ball rolled around the rim and 
came off. And there was Darrall again! 
He grabbed the rebound and, though 
off balance, banked the ball prettily off 
the board and through the net. That 
meant the ball game and the champion- 
ship. 

The experts went home convinced 
they had seen an All-American born. 
Darrall made both the Conference and 
All-Tourney teams, and this year he’s 
being picked for All-American. 

The handsome, blond crew-cut is 
mighty proud of his defense. “I felt 
better about holding Smart to 15 points 


in two. games,” he says, “than if I'd 


scored 20 in each myself. Whenever 
you bat the ball down a man’s throat 
on his favorite shot, he’s going to choke 
a little.” 

This doesn’t mean Darrall is hope- 
less on offense. No one scores a lot at 
California. They play a very delib- 
erate game and Cdach Newell believes 
in using plenty of subs, In fact, no 
Cal player played an entire game last 
year. Still and all, Darrall averaged 
11.5 points a game—second only to 
Denny Fitzpatrick’s 13.3 average. 

When you watch Darrall spin on his 
graceful left-handed hook or go up for 
a jump, you realize his scoring total 
would go soaring if he were ever turned 
loose as a shooter. 

Big D’s “favorites” line up as fol- 
lows: movies—Cary Grant and Debbie 
Reynolds; singer—Frank Sinatra; mu- 
sician—Louis Armstrong; and hobby- 
hunting and fishing. His greatest thrill, 
as you might guess, was helping Cal 
cop the national title. 

HERMAN L. Masin, Sports Editor 





| Following : the 7 


i“ iTops, don’t miss. /iiGood. 
“Fair. Save your money. 


iA BEN-HUR (MGM. Produced 
by Sam Zimbalist. Directed by Wil- 
liam Wyler.) 


This new film version of Gen. Lew 
Wallace’s novel has stunning sets, au- 
thentic costuming, and massive crowd 
scenes. It was beautifully photographed 
in color in Italy and Israel with MGM's 
Camera 65. 

The story opens in Judea, 26 A.D., 
when Judah Ben-Hur, a Jewish prince, 
incurs the anger of Messala (Stephen 
Boyd), wicked Roman commander of 
conquered Judea. Messala sentences 
Judah to be a galley slave. Years pass. 
Then, during a bloody sea battle, Judah 
escapes and saves the life of the Roman 
admiral (Jack Hawkins), who takes 
Judah to Rome to be a champion 
charioteer. Later, Judah returns to Judea 
to free his imprisoned mother and sis- 
ter. He takes vengeance on Messala by 
defeating him in a hair-raising chariot 
race—the most impressive sequence in 
this fifteen-million-dollar picture. He 
then learns that his mother and sister 
have leprosy. His beloved Esther (Haya 
Harareet) persuades him to seek Christ’s 
help. Judah arrives to see Christ already 
on the Way of the Cross. 

Charlton Heston is excellent as Ju- 
dah Ben-Hur. He is surrounded by a 
fine cast. The film also handles the 
religious scenes reverently. (Christ's 
face is never seen.) And the chariot 
race is the most spectacular thing to be 
put on film. Don’t miss it. 

—Pxuutie T, HARTUNG 


MOVIE CHECK LIST 


ii Tops, don’t miss. iiGood. 
Mi Fair. Save your money. 


Drame—(D); Comedy—(C); Musical—(M); Docu- 
mentary—(¥); Animated Cartoon—(A); Western—(W). 


ii" Wreck of the Mary Deare (D); 
Last Angry Man (D); Mouse That Roared 
(C); Power Among Men (Y); Third Man 
on the Mountain (D). 

"The Miracle (D); Hound-Dog Man 
(M); Libel (D); FBI Story (D); Private’s 
Affair (C); Devil’s Disciple (C). 
1“-30- (D); 4D Man (D); But Not for 
Me (C); Hey Boy! Hey Girl! (M). 
Best of Everything (D); Jayhawkers 
(D); Bucket of Blood (D); Curse of the 
Undead (D). 





Authentic! 


The famous Arrow “Cum Laude” Seal is awarded 
only to those fashions which have proven them- 
selves outstanding in styling, tailoring, and 
acceptability at America’s leading universities. 


Button down in “Cum Laude’ style 


A tradition on America’s best-dressed campuses... Arrow 
University Fashion button-down shirts from the famed Cum 
Laude Collection. Your choice of long, short or medium-length 
collar points. The box-pleat back provides complete freedom of 
movement... the back-button keeps your tie in place. Remarkable 
comfort thanks to Arrow’s distinctive Mitoga tailoring. Richest 
fabrics, Sanforized labeled for lasting fit. Solid colors, patterns, 


—-ARROW- 


Wherever you go... you look better in an Arrow shirt 










COLLEGE and 
CAREER 


Send your inquiries about careers to 
Mr, Harold Zuckerman, School and Col- 
lege Editor, Scholastic Magazines, 33 
West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
Questions of greatest interest will be 
answered here. Sorry, no answers by 
personal letter. 


Q. What training and opportunities 
are available in home economics?—C. G.., 
Morgantown, W. Va.;...What employ- 
ment opportunities exist? Where can I 
get more information?—G. A., Bertha, 
Minn. 


A. Home economics, the science and 
art of homemaking, involves the study 
of every aspect of home life from the 
planning of a kitchen to the relation of 
the family to the community. It includes 
the study of home furnishing, appli- 
ances and clothing, dietetics, and inte- 
rior decorating. You will need a college 
degree in home economics. Employment 
is with department stores, schools, hos- 


pitals, industry, radio, and TV. Write 
the American Home Economics Asso- 
ciation, 1600 Twentieth Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 


Q. 1 am interested in becoming a 
naval architect. Where can I get infor- 
mation on this career? What schools or 
colleges teach this specialtyP—E. S., 
Haddonfield, N. J. 


A. Information may be obtained from 
the Society of Naval Architects and 
Marine Engineers, 74 Trinity Place, 
New York, N. Y. Colleges teaching 
naval architecture include the Univer- 
sity of Michigan at Ann Arbor and the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Q. I am interested in becoming a 
beautician. Where can 1 obtain infor- 
mation on schools offering instruction?— 
P. F., Sturgeon, Wis.; R. d’A., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 


A. Write the National Association of 
Cosmetology Schools, 3839 White Plains 
Avenue, Bronx 67, N. Y. 


Q. 1 am a high school student inter- 
ested in becoming an IBM (Interna- 
tional Business Machine) operator. How 
do I prepare for this work? Where can 
I get further information?—V. DeB., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 





Draw Lincoln! 





You May Win A 
$430.00 Scholarship 
In Commercial Art 


Prize: A complete art 
course —free training for a 
career in commercial art 
—plus a drawing outfit and 
valuable art textbooks! 
You are coached, indi- 
vidually, by professional 
artists on the staff of 
world’s largest home study 
art school. Many successful 
artists today have studied 
with this school, founded 
over 40 years ago. It’s 

an accredited member of 
the National Home Study 
Council. Try for this 

free art course! 





ART INSTRUCTION, INC., — 1580 





500 South 4th Street « P , Mi 


(PLEASE PRINT) 


Please enter my tom in your ig a- head contest. 


te leis! ar ‘ 
et age * he y re 
DRAW LINCOLN'S HEAD 


any size other than this 
(bigger or smaller but not 
like a tracing). Use pencil. 
Drawings for February 





Apt 1960 contest must be re- 
P ceived by February 29. 











Name AGE_na 
Addr 

City Zone. County. 

State. Occupati 


None returned. Winner 
notified. Amateurs only. 
Our students not eligible. 











A. Secretarial and clerical prepara- 
tion is advisable in high school. For 
career opportunities write International 
Business Machine Corp., 99 Park Ave- 
nue, New York, N. Y. 


Q. I should like to study dress de- 
signing. Where can I get more informa- 
tion about this career?—S. O. K., Wash- 
ington, D. C. ° 


A. Special schools of fashion design 
are located in garment industry centers. 
Opportunities exist for free-lance work 
or on the staff of a garment manufac- 
turing firm. Write the Fashion Institute 
of Technology, 227 W. 27th Street, New 
York, N. Y.,,or New York University, 
Washington Square, N. Y. 











School & College 
Directory 








ART 











CARNEGIE 
college of 


ad 
ARCHITECTURE 


DRAMA - MUSIC 
PAINTING - DESIGN- SCULPTURE 


BFA and MFA degrees 


cotalog 14 camegie Institute of Technology 


Schenley Park, Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 











EDUCATION 








MILLS COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 


prepares young women 
to teach in nursery school, 
kindergarten, and primary grades 
e 4-year accredited college pro- 
gram combines liberal arts 
and pr 4. 4 T aA. ai 
® Graduates qualify for WN. Y. 
State Certificate. 
® B.S. Degree in Education. 
Write or phone Director of Admissions 
MILLS COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 
Box R, 66 Fifth Ave.,N.Y.11 ORegon 5-0830 











SECRETARIAL 


Katharine ; b b 
BOSTON 16 G 1 - 
21 Marlborough St, SECRETARIAL 


NEW YORK 17 Outstanding training. Three 
230 Park Ave. practical courses. 











MONTCLAIR, N.J, One-Year Secretarial 
33 Plymouth St. Liberal Arts-Secretarial (two years) 
Special Course for College Women 
Catalog: + »no..ment Dean 


PROVIDENCE 6 
155 Angell St. 








Man for the Job 

The department store proprietor ap- 
proached the personnel manager. 

“What's the idea of hiring a cross- 
eyed man for a store detective?” he 
demanded. 

“Well, just look at him,” the manager 
calmly replied. “Can you tell who he’s 


. ?” 
watching? 
Wail Street Journal 


Salesmanship 

The customer in a large store kept 
saying, “Yes, yes, yes,” and the pro- 
prietor, watching from behind a pillar, 
gloated that he had a salesman who 
knew the art of building on one sale— 
an art known as suggestive chain sell- 
ing. After an hour, the customer paid 
and left, and the proprietor said, “Nice 
order you sold that gentleman, Bob. 
Let’s take a look at it.” 

It included a $250 boat, an outboard 
motor for it, a complete camping out- 
fit, a set of fishing and hunting clothes, 
2 expensive fly rods, a rifle, and a 
shotgun: a whole sheet of items, whose 
total value was $2500. 

“Fine work, Bob. That’s the kind of 
selling I like to see. But what’s this last 
item?” he asked, pointing to the line 
on the order biank which read, “1 
package chewing gum, 5¢.” 

“That,” said the demon salesman, “is 


what the guy came in and asked for.” 
Salesman’s Opportunity 


Agreement 
“Young man,” the father said sternly, 
“do you think you should be taking my 
daughter to movies all the time?” 
“Indeed not, sir,” the swain replied, 
then added hopefully, “Shall we try to 
reason with her?” 
Ideas for Better Living 





Answer to Last Week’s Crossword Puzzle 
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Explorer 

Lion Tamer: “Yes, I come from a 
long line of lion tamers—my father and 
grandfather were lion tamers before 
me.” 

Reporter: “Did you ever put your 
head into a lion’s mouth?” 

Lion Tamer: “Only once—to look for 
Grandpa.” 


Ohio State Sundial 


Ambition 
Some young men who leave home to 
set the world on fire have to come back 


for more matches. 
Weekly Animator, Alexander Film Co. 


>’ EXTRA MONEY? 








THE : [NEW] MARCH OF DIMES 


THE NATIONAL FOUNDATION 



































Cough Drops 
never tasted so 


good! 


CouGH Drops eae 


ressstance with Vilamun C 


NEW! Lemon Flavor 
plus Vitamin C 


Most delicious way ever to soothe that raspy throat . 


- ease that 


nagging throat tickle . . . each package contains twice the minimum 


daily requirement of Vitamin C . . . 


helps build resistance! 











Imagine “touring” 


USSIA 3 IO 





FOR 











YOU ATTEND the “Spartakiad” 
— the athletic op: for men 

and women of Communist munism. Note the famous old Cathedral in back- 
World. ground 











YOU STROLL through the Kremlin, historic fortress 
built by Ivan the Terrible, a symbol of =o Com- 





YOU MEET farmers like 
these from Central Asia, 

of the many hationatities 
tepsesented in the Soviet 





you visit the hey ae 
(largest 








THE AMERICAN cy GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY 
invites you to try this exciting “tour” of RUSSIA... plus a 
FULL-COLOR WALL MAP OF THE WORLD 
...@ Combined $3.00 Value for only 10¢ 


T LAST . .. you and your friends can 

“tour” behind the Iron Curtain without 

restrictions, without passports — for just one 
dime. 

Without stirring from your home you will 
go where you like when you like. You will 
wander through the underground passages 
of Moscow . . . see the Kremlin, center of 
world Communism . . . spend a weekend in 
Leningrad, so European in architecture and 
spirit . . . and shop in GUM, the Russian 
Macy’s. You'll also stop at the subway stations, 
each one a miniature museum .. . sit in class 
with 25,000 students at Moscow University. 
You will get to know more about Russia than 





some people who actually go there in person! 

THE AMERICAN GEOGRAPHICAL 
SOCIETY makes this generous offer to show 
you an exciting new kind of hobby. 


How You “Visit” a Different 
Land Each Month 


Each month you receive a set of full-color 
photographs (like those shown here) and an 
informative illustrated guide-book album with 
space for mounting the prints. By means of 
these prints and albums, prepared under the 
guidance of American Geographical Society 
experts, you “visit” a different country every 
month. 

You go sight- 





ee ee 


<4 THIS COUPON WORTH $2.90F:==-- = 





seeing in strange 
cities. In quaint 











. $U-2, Garden City, New York 





of the World 





Same me of5 Canada. Address 105 B 


AMERICAN GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY'S Around the World Program 


i enclose ten cents to help cover shipping. Please send me at once my 


(i introductory package consisting of (1) the informative 
album" on Russia, (2) twenty-nine beautiful full-color reproductions +€ 


i)! 1 little villages you 











observe native costumes, customs and crafts. 
An expert on the region spins stories of great 
battles, national heroes, ancient legends. You 
learn the history of the land, the people, and 
the culture of every country you visit. 


Just Mail Coupon With Only Ten Cents 


To learn more about his exciting project, ac- 
cept the Russia “tour” descri here. There is 
no obligation whatever — this is simply a “dem- 
onstration offer. If, however, you are delighted 
with this trial package and do wish to continue 
on your “trip around the world,” you pay only $1 
for each monthly tour thereafter. You may drop 
out at any time. Mail the coupon NOW. AMERI- 

AN GEOGRAPI'IC*4. SOCIETY’S Around the 
World Program.'. pt. SU-2, Garden City, N.Y. 
(Same offer in Cac:da. Address 105 Bond Sct., 
Toronto. Offer gooc’ only in U.S.A. and Canada.) 





a 





‘guidebook i) 










A Wonderful Hobby — and a 


Help in School 


40 mount in the album, and (3) the giant 31% ft. wide full-color Map ) 

A,°. After examining this package, I will decide whether or not I wish <@ 

, to continue. If met, I will simply let you know. If I do continue, you r 

(i will send me a new ‘‘Around the World’’ album complete with a set of 

* color prints each month for only $1 plus shipping. I am not obligated 

tt = to take any minimum number of albums and I am free to resign at 
any time. 


Zone.... 


arent's sig nature if you are under 1 
ond 
on only in U.S.A. en Canada) ‘37YP : 






















Toronto 2. 







Here is an exciting hobby that is 
both fun and educational. If you are 
a Scout. . . it will help you qualify 
for many Merit Badges. You'll 
ideas for many projects in school; 
up-to-the-minute reference materials 
to help you in many subjects. Par- 
ents will delight in sharing your 
“cours,” in planning and reliving 
actual trips. 

Here’s What You Get For 10¢ 

(A $3.00 VALUE) 
@ 29 breathtaking FULL-COLOR 
prints of Russia's sights. 


© Authoritative album on Russia 
in which to mount pictures, plus in- 
formative text. 

© Giant MAP OF THE WORLD 
in color. Opens to 3% feet wide! 
Retail value $2.00. 


If you con- 
tinue, you will 
receive free a 
beautiful li- 
brary case, large 
enough to hold 
a number of 
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Scholastic Teacher Edition of 


VOL. 35 
NO. 14 
JAN. 13, 1960 


World affairs and citizenship 

for today’s classroom, grades 8, 9 and 10... 
guiding students to a better 

understanding of the world they live in 


Student Edition inside 





Your Preview of WORLD WEEK 


COMING EACH WEEK... 


WORLD AFFAIRS UNITS (see sample copy, pages 
12-18)—A highly effective approach to world af- 
fairs for the social studies classroom: weekly 
Units, as easy to teach as chapters of a textbook, 
yet covering today’s world developments as no 
textbook can. Each Unit centers on a nation or 
-egion important in the news, with articles examin- 
ing political and social conditions, geography and 
economics, significant recent events and key prob- 
lems in the perspective of international affairs. 
(See list of second semester World Affairs Units, 
at right.) 


U. S. AFFAIRS—There'll be special emphasis on the 
political conventions and campaigns this year— 
including a major feature in April reporting on 
one high school’s mock nominating convention. 
Regular coverage of the campaign begins with 
primaries in March. Also a wide range of other 
colorful features exploring the national scene, to 
help prepare students for responsibilities of citizen- 
ship. (See “American Issues, pages 20-22), and 
“Good Citizens at Work,” page 19.) 


NEWS—Three pages each week, reporting events 
here and abroad—plus “What's Behind It,” to fill 
in the necessary background for students (pages 
8 to 10). Also at frequent intervals—a page of sci- 
ence news covering latest developments on many 
fronts, organized from the standpoint of the social 
studies. 


PEOPLE—Heads of state, typical teen-agers, people 
with extraordinary (or Ordinary) jobs . . . fasci- 
nating human stories around the world, in every 
issue of WORLD WEEK. (See “Newsmakers,” 
page 7, “Human Interest in the News,” page 11, 
and “Good Citizens at Work,” page 19.) 


GUIDANCE AND RECREATION—personal guidance 
for teen-age life, college and career planning. Also 
sports, hobbies, movies, TV and radio guide. (See 
pages 28 to 34.) 


TESTING PROGRAM-—In each issue, a workbook 
quiz page (see page 26). Also a four-page review 
test at semester's end. 





 Features—Spring Semester 1960 


EXCITING NEW BIOGRAPHY FEATURE 


OUR NATION’S IMMORTALS—A weekly series 
of biographies of the men and women who 
make up the Hall of Fame for Great Ameri- 
cans. A dramatic panorama of American his- 


2 BIG NEW SPECIAL 


OUR GOVERNMENT AT WORK—Congress, the 
Executive, the Courts (Feb. 24)—A graphic 
study of our Federal Government, its policies 
and practices today. Packed with essential 
reference material, this issue provides vital 
background to help students understand our 
electoral system in action. 


tory as seen in the lives of leaders in many 
areas of endeavor. Especially timely this year, 
the series will salute the 1960 election of more 
outstanding Americans to the Hall of Fame. 


ISSUES 


YOUR CAREER (Feb. 10)—A concise, practical 
guide to future education and career planning. 
Includes latest information on many career 
areas, lists of free career pamphlets, and 
scholarships available to students . . . plus a 
special discussion of careers for girls. 





WORLD AFFAIRS UNITS 


for Spring Semester 1960 


Feb. 3—Africa’s Awakening 


1. Guinea and Ghana 


Feb. 10—Your Career (Special issue) 

Feb. 17—Atrica’s Awakening 2. French Africa 
Feb. 24—Our Government At Work (Special Issue) 
March 2—Africa’s Awakening 3. Belgian Congo 
March 9—Asia’s Big Three 1. India 

March 16—Asia’s Big Three 2. Japan 

March 23—Asia’s Big Three 3. Communist China 


April 


6—Asia’s Submerged Nation — Tibet 


13—New Tides in Latin America 1. Cuba 
20—New Tides in Latin America 2. Venezuela 
27—New Tides in Latin America 3. Brazil 
4—New Tides in Latin America 4, Argentina 
11—Our Allies Down Under 1. New Zealand 
18—Our Allies Down Under ‘2. Australia 








SCHOLASTIC 
TEACHER 


Published weekly as your special Teacher Edi- 

tion of WORLD WEEK. Contains lesson plan 

suggestions, discussion topics, answers to quizzes 

... plus concise education news, reports on new 

equipment and methods, a weekly TV-radio 

guide. Special features for the coming semester 

include: World Guide to Summer Study (March), Spring Book Issue (March), 
Annual Film and Filmstrip Awards (May). SCHOLASTIC TEACHER is 
sent free with orders for 10 or more student copies; included is your bound- 
in copy of the Student Edition. 





America’s First Family 
of Classroom Magazines 


EXPLORER grade 4, Stories and news, short articles, discussions and games... 
to help children explore their widening world. Especially for 4th graders, 
suitable for many 8rd and 5th grade groups. Colorfully illustrated. 
NEWSTIME grade 5. Lively classroom materials in reading, language arts, 
social studies, science. Contents and reading level varied to suit wide dif- 
ferences in skill. For 5th graders—also appropriate for many 4th and 6th 
grade groups. 

JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC grades 6, 7, 8. English and social studies—a variety of 
features, including news, geography, American history, science... reading 
and language skills. 

WORLD WEEK grades 8, 9, 10. World and national affairs—especially designed 
for the younger high school student. Features a weekly study unit on a coun- 
try or current problem. Also news, citizenship, American issues. 

SENIOR SCHOLASTIC grades 10, 11, 12. Current affairs—latest news, and 
studies in depth to spark discussion and critical thinking. Major articles on 
world and national affairs. 

PRACTICAL ENGLISH grades 9, 10, 11, 12. Language arts and reading—in a 
fresh, easy-to-use format. Features weekly workbook unit on grammar, spell- 
ing, punctuation, usage . . . self-grading tests in reading speed and compre- 
hension. 

LITERARY CAVALCADE grades 10, 11, 12. Modern literature selected for high 
school students ... illustrated by leading American artists, Stories, recent 
plays and TV scripts, poetry studies, reviews. Also a department on student 
writing. 

CO-ED grades 7-12. Homemaking—especially for junior and senior high school 
classes. Grooming and health, social relationships, fashion, food, family living, 
home management. 

SCIENCE WORLD grades 7-12. Current material in all branches of science to 
bridge the gap between textbooks and recent scientific developments. Includes 
“Tomorrow's Scientists” by National Science Teachers Association. 


Order 
World 
Week 


Fill out the attached card and 
return it today. Mark your order 
“tentative” if you’re not sure of 
the number of copies you'll need. 
You may revise a tentative order 
later, without obligation. You'll 
be billed only after your order is 
final. 


WORLD WEEK published 
weekly during the school year 
(30 issues). Subscriptions: Five 
or more copies to the same ad- 
dress—65¢ a student per semester. 
Fewer than five subscriptions 
sold on an annual basis only, 
$1.50 each. 


(See page 7-T 
for valuable 
teaching aids) 





% TEACHING GUIDE FOR UNIT ON 
* Iraq AND OTHER CONTENTS OF THIS ISSUE 


% OF WORLD WEEK 


IN THIS ISSUE 

1. News in Review: See the news 
section, World News in Review, pp. 8- 
10; also, Newsmakers, p. 7, and Hu- 
man Interest in the News, p, 11. 

2. Civics and Citizenship: Good Citi- 
zens at Work, p. 19; American Issues 
article, “1960—The Year of the Compact 
Car,” pp. 20-22; Our Nation’s Immor- 
tals (James Madison), p. 23; also, the 
news section, pp. 7-11. 

3. World Geography: Unit on Iraq, 
pp. 12-18; also, World News in Review, 
pp. 8-10. 

4. World History: Unit on Iraq, es- 
pecially pp. 14-18; also, World News 
in Review, pp. 8-10. 

5. American History: American Is- 
sues article, “1960—The Year of the 
Compact Car,” pp. 20-22, and Our Na- 
tion’s Immortals (James Madison), p. 
19. 

6. Guidance: Ask Gay Head and 
How Would You Solve It?, both on p. 
28; also, College and Career, p. 34. 

7. Testing Material: A workbook 
page on the Unit on Iraq, p. 26. 

8. General Interest: Crossword puz- 
zle, sports, reviews of films, books, etc., 
beginning on p. 24. 


SEMESTER REVIEW TEST— 


NEXT WEEK 

Look for World Week's four-page 
Semester Review Test next week. The 
Test is divided in four parts. Part I 
includes test sections on Newsmakers, 
on world affairs, on national affairs and 
on cartoon symbols. Part II is a picture 
section which associates faces. and 
events with the news. Part III is a map- 
reading page. Part IV is a skills testing 
page, which includes sections on car- 
toon-reading, graph-reading, and social 
studies vocabulary. Answers to the Test 
will also appear in next week’s Teacher 
Guide. 


NEWSMAKERS (p. 7) 


Mrs. John Eisenhower, daughter-in- 
law of the President, who accompanied 
him on his recent good-will tour abroad 
is one of our Newsmakers. Our second 
Newsmaker is a portrait photographer 
with an international reputation, Yousuf 
Karsh. 


UNIT: IRAQ (pp. 12-18) 
Key Themes to Develop 

1. Iraq, once called Mesopotamia, is 
the home of an ancient civilization. 
Some authorities believe the Garden of 
Eden was located there. 


2. Most of Iraq’s population is con- 
centrated in the valleys of the Tigris and 
Euphrates Rivers, where agriculture 
provides the main source of livelihood. 
Poverty, illiteracy, and disease are wide- 
spread in oil-rich Iraq. The annual in- 
come of the average Iraqi is about $125. 
Farming methods are and 
crop yields are low. With the income 
derived from its oil royalties, the gov- 
ernment has begun a land-reform pro- 
gram, breaking up large estates for re- 
distribution to the landless peasants. 

3. On July 14, 1958, Iraq’s govern- 
ment leaders were the victims of a rev- 
olutionary coup headed by Abdul 
Karim Kassem. Since taking power, 
Kassem withdrew Iraq from the Bagh- 
dad Pact and opened relations with the 
Soviet bloc. Kassem’s policies are giving 
Western leaders some concern. Altho 
he claims he is not pro-~Communist, 
Reds hold influential posts in his govern- 
ment. In addition, Kassem has antago- 
nized Nasser by refusing to work toward 
Arab unity under Nasser’s leadership. 


Assignments 

1. Pages 12-13: (1) Explain the im- 
portance of the Tigris and Euphrates 
Rivers to Iraq. (2) Summarize what 
you read about Iraq under these head- 
ings: Area and Population; Agriculture 
and Its Problems; Standards of Living; 
Land Ownership; Oil and Iraq’s Re- 
form Program; Religion. 

2. Pages 16-18: (1) List the contri- 
butions of ancient Mesopotamia to 
world civilization. (2) How did Kassem 
rise to power in Iraq? (3) How has 
Kassem changed Iraq’s relations with 
(a) the West? (b) Soviet Russia? (4) 
Summarize the relations between Iraq 
and the U.A.R. 

3. Page 18: In what ways has Arab 
culture contributed to world civiliza- 
tion? 

TEACHING THE UNIT 
Setting the Stage 

Remind students that this Unit on 
Iraq is the second in World Week's 
three-part series on the Middle East. 
Last week’s Unit was on the U.A.R. 
Next week’s Unit will be on Iran. 

Begin class discussion with a review 
of what was learned last week in class 
about the Middle East and the U.A.R. 
Place a wall map of the Middle East 
on the board for general reference. Stu- 
dents can work at their desks with the 
outline maps they used last week. Here 
are some suggested questions to get 
the review going: (1) Will you please 


go to the wall map and point out the 
area included in the Middle East. (2) 
What have we learned about the Mid- 
dle East—religion, living standards, land 
makeup, etc.? (3) Why are both the 
U.S. and Soviet Russia concerned with 
what goes on in the Middle East? (4) 
Why does the oil of the Middle East 
mean so much to Western Europe? (5) 
What are Nasser’s ambitions for the 
Arab world and for himself? (6) Why 
is Nasser a hero in the eyes of so 
many Arabs? 

Today we study another Middle East 
country, Iraq, whose leader, Abdul 
Karim Kassem has plans which do not 
seem to fall in line with those of Nasser. 


Map Reading 

1. Last week we spoke of Egypt as 
being “the gift of the Nile.” Can we 
say, Iraq is the gift of the Tigris and 
Euphrates Rivers? Explain. 

2. In what parts of Iraq would you 
expect the heaviest concentration of 
population? Why? 

3. How has the building of dams 
helped Iraq solve, in part, an age-old 
problem? 

4. What is Iraq’s capital? What map 
symbol identifies it? 

5. Where are the oil fields in Iraq? 
How is oil transported from Iraq? 

6. Which cities in Iraq still have their 
original Biblical names? 

7. Use the mileage scale for drilling 
students in measuring map distances. 


Learning from Pictures (pp. 14-15) 

1, What can you learn from the pic- 
tures about the standard of living in 
Iraq? 

2. Would you expect the tractor to 
be a common or uncommon sight on 
farms in Iraq? Why? 

3. If you were a tourist in Iraq 
would you buy fruit and other food 
from the stands in the open market? 
Why or why not? 

4. What is your reaction to the Bagh- 
dad street scene? 

5. The Iraqi guard is obviously on 
duty to protect something. What? Who 
might want to harm the pipe lines? 
Why? 


Discussion Questions 

1. Suppose Nasser made a good-will 
journey to the countries of the Middle 
East. Do you think he would get a 
hearty welcome from Abdul Karim 
Kassem? Why or why not? Do you 
think that the average Iraqi would re- 
act to Nasser in the same way? Why 
or why not? 
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2. How do you explain Kassem’s re- 
fusal to support a movement uniting 
Iraq with U.A.R. under Nasser’s lead- 
ership? 

3. The article suggests that Kassem’s 
role in East-West affairs can be de 
scribed as “a wobbly one” or “like a 
ship with a damaged rudder.” What 
basis is there for such a description 
of Iraq’s position in East-West affairs? 


Summary 

How would you justify the time given 
in class to study the problems of Iraq 
and the problems of the Middle East? 


Things to Do 

Suggest to your class artist that he 
draw or tell what he would draw to 
visualize any one of several themes de- 
veloped in the Unit or in class dis- 
cussion. Students could draw, in crayon, 
enlarged maps of the Middle East for 
display in the classroom and schoo} co1 
ridors, 


American Issues (pp. 20-22) 

Only a few years ago, U.S. manu- 
facturers dismissed as “a fad” the for- 
eign-made small cars which were in- 
vading the American market. 

But, as sales of these small cars 
increased and sales of large cars de- 
clined, American auto manufacturers 
decided to meet the challenge by com- 
ing out with “a compact, economy car.” 
This does not mean that the large car 
is on the way out. Observers believe 
that there is a market for both be- 
cause there is a need for both 


Procedure 

“Ask the man who owns one” is a 
possible approach for motivating this 
lesson. Whose family owns a small car? 
Assign students to report to class on 
their family’s reaction to the small car 
and the standard-size car. Use the com- 
ments of the parents as your lesson 


take-off. 


Discussion Questions 

1, Do your parents 
small car as “a family car” or “the sec- 
ond car for the family’? (Raised 
hands.) Call on students to relate the 
comments of their parents as well as 
their own views. 

2. What is meant by the assertion 
that in the U.S. a car is a “prestige 
symbol”? 

3. Would you buy a small car—if 
you were buying a car? Why or why 
not? 

4, Is the large car on its way out 
or is there a place for both types of 
cars on the American market? Explain. 


Things to Do 

We would like to hear from stu- 
dents about the compact car. Suggest 
that they write their views to World 
Week's “Say What You Please!” col- 


consider the 


WHAT’S AHEAD? 


January 20, 1960 
Unit: The Middle East—Target for 
Communism: 3. Iran. Also, four- 
page Semester Review Test. 
January 27, 1960 
No Issue: Mid-year Interval. 
February 3, 1960 
Unit: Africa’s Awakening: 1, Guinea 
and Ghana. 





umn. The address is Editor, World 
Week, 33 West 42nd Street, New York 
36, New York. 


OUR NATION’S IMMORTALS 


James Madison (p. 25) 

This biographical sketch of James 
Madison is number 12 in World Week's 
series on The Hall of Fame for Great 
Americans. 


Things to Do 
Have your students been saving this 
series of biographical sketches? They 


can combine the articles into a “Sketch- 
book of Great Americans,” for future 
reference in their social studies work. 
Suggest to students that when they 
tear the page out of World Week that 
they paste it on a sheet of notebook 
paper. This will give their “Sketch- 
book” longer life as well as make the 
pages easier to handle. 
Answers To Workbook, P. 26. 

I. Cartoon Reading: 1-Nasser; 2-U.A.R.; 
3-Nikita Khrushchev; 4-it would deprive 
the West of a major source of oil; 5-his 
ambition is to set up a united Arab state 
under his own leadership. 

II. What Did You Read? 1-Tigris and 
Euphrates; 2-Mesopotamia; 3-yes; 4- 
wandering herdsmen; 5-true; 6-$125; 7- 
ancient; 8-Baghdad; 9-oil royalties; 10- 
foreign; ll-yes; 12-b; 13-Islam; 14-pipe 
lines; 15-Abdul Karim Kassem. 

III. Put on Your Thinking Caps: 1- 
cuneiform writing, Hammurabi Code of 
Laws, Flanging Gardens, etc, 2-they gave 
us Algebra, trigonometry, calculus, Arabic 
numerals, etc. 3-by building dams, irriga- 
tion, new schools and roads, hospitals; and 
through land distribution. 4~Communists 
hold leading positions in government; 
Iran withdrew from the Baghdad Pact. 








TOOLS for 





TEACHERS 








GUINEA AND GHANA 
Feb. 3 in World Week 


PAMPHLETS: French Economic As- 
sistance in West and Equatorial Africa, 
1958, free, French Embassy Press and 
Information Division, 972 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York 21, N.Y. Basic Data on 
the Economy of French West Africa 
(Economic Reports Part 1 No. 55-82), 
1955, 10 cents, Superintendent of Doc- 
uments, U.S, Government Printing Of- 
fice, Washington 25, D.C. Ghana, by 
G.H.T. Kimble (Focus Vol. 9, No. 8), 
1959, 15 cents, American Geographical 
Society, Broadway at 156 St., N.Y.C. 
32, Basic Data on the Economy of 
the Gold Coast (Economic Reports 
Part I, No. 57-7), 1957, 10 cents, Su- 
perintendent of Documents, U.S, Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 
25, D.C, 

BOOKS: Let's Visit West Africa, by 
John C. Caldwell, $2.95 (John Day, 
1959). The Illustrated Book About Af- 
rica, by Felix Sutton, $3.95 (Grosset- 
Dunlap, 1959). 

ARTICLES: “Atlantic Report on 
Guinea,” Atlantic Monthly. Sept. 1959. 
“Guinea Outside the French Commu- 
nity,” by H. R. Rudin, Current History, 
July, 1959. “Guinea: Balance Wheel in 
West Africa?” New Republic, June 15, 
1959. “Veering East,” Newsweek, May 
11, 1959. “Vive Independence,” Time, 
Feb. 16, 1959. “Red Guns for Guinea,” 
Newsweek, April 6, 1959. “Birth of a 
Nation,” U.S. News & World Report, 


Dec. 5, 1958. “Way of a Prime Min- 
ister” (Prime Minister Kwame Nkru- 
mah), Time, Oct. 19, 1959. “Israel in 
Africa,” New Republic, Oct. 5, 1959. 
“Out of the Jungles: New Nations and 
Problems,” U.S. News and World Re- 
port, July 27, 1959. “Ghana: Problems 
and Progress,” by L. S. Kenworthy, 
Current History, July, 1959. “Growing 
Pains in Ghana,” Look, June 23, 1959. 
“Ambitious Pilgrim,” Newsweek, April 
20, 1959. “Black Africa Surges to In- 
dependence,” by R. Coughlan, Life, 
Jan. 26, 1959. 

FILMS: Question in Togoland, 20 
minutes, sound, color, sale or rent, Con- 
temporary Films, Inc., 267 West 25th 
Street, New York, N.Y. Produced by 
the U. N. Film Board. Story of a pleb- 
iscite in which the people of Togoland 
decided by vote to join with the Gold 
Coast (Ghana). 

FILMSTRIPS: Gold Coast of Africa: 
The Land and Its People, 45 frames, - 
color, Society for Visual Education, 
Inc., 1345 Diversey Parkway, Chicago 
14, Ill. Central Africa—Focus on Li- 
beria and Ghana, 40 frames, free-loan, 
Current Affairs Films, 527 Madison 
Avenue, New York 22, N.Y. Living in 
Central Africa (Congo & Guinea 
Coast), 61 frames, color, Society for 
Visual Education, Inc., 1345 Diversey 
Parkway, Chicago 14, Ill. Shows va- 
rious occupations, and presents scenes 
of villages and cities in Belgian Congo 
and in countries along the Guinea 
coast. 





WORLD WEEK 


TEACHING 
AIDS 


1959-60 WORLD NEWS MAP— Up-to-the-minute, full-color 
wall display map (34” x 44”), designed for classes using 
Wortp Weex. Prepared exclusively for our subscribers with 
C. S. Hammond & Co., map publishers. Blank news panels 
on the map face can be kept up-to-date with specially edited 
news summaries which will be published regularly in Wor_p 
Weex Teacher Edition. Map is sent free with new orders 
for 10 or more copies. 


STUDY SKILLS WORKBOOKS* 


Number | for Junior High Schools—grades 7, 8, 9 
Number I! for High Schools—grades 10, 11, 12 


Regularly 35¢; to subscribers, just 10¢ each! 

Here’s practical guidance and drill in the basic study skills 
every student needs—written in a lively style, colorfully illus- 
trated. (See partial contents at right.) 


There are two separate editions of the Study Skills Work- 
books. Number I meets the needs of the younger students; 
Number II is similar but designed for more advanced 


students. 


MEETING THE TEST (grades 9-12)—Now in handbook form, 
Scholastic’s special series of articles on standardized tests, 
prepared in cooperation with the Educational Testing Serv- 
ice. Vital information about College Boards, aptitude tests, 
scholarship qualifying tests, etc. . . . their purposes, what 
they measure, what the results mean and do not mean. 


*“HOW TO ORDER 


Study Skills Workbooks and the handbook, Meet- 
ing the Test, are regularly sold at 35¢ each. 
WORLD WEEK subscribers, upon placing a final 
order, are offered an exclusive reduced rate, as 
follows: 


As soon as your final order is received, you will 
be sent a special Credit Voucher, imprinted with 
your name and your number of WORLD WEEK sub- 
scriptions. This voucher entitles you to order work- 
books at just 10¢ each (less than one-third the 
regular price), up to the total number of your 
semester subscriptions. 


Meeting the Test may also be ordered at the spe- 
cial rate of 10¢ each, using the Credit Voucher— 
up to the number of semester subscriptions. (This 
is in addition to your quota of Study Skills Work- 
books.) 











PARTIAL 
CONTENTS: 


How to Study 

How to Use a TextBook 
How to Make Notes 
How to Use the Library 
How to Read Maps 

How to Prepare a Report 
How to Take a Test 
--.and many more 





“HOW DO | INTEREST 
ALL MY STUDENTS 
IN READING?” 


(20,000 Teachers Have the Answer) 


In more than 20,000 junior and senior high schools 
all over the U.S. and Canada, teachers are building new 
enthusiasm for books and reading through the use of 
the TEEN AGE Book CLUuB. 


Advanced readers, average readers, reluctant readers — all are 
improving their reading skills by choosing from TAB's carefully- 
graded paperback selections, especially tailored to teen-age tastes 
and reading needs. Eight times each year the TAB Selection Com- 
mittee,* experts in young people’s reading, choose the best among 
the classics, biographies, books on drama, adventure, humor, 
hobbies and sports. A total of 164 books are offered during the 
school year — all priced at 25¢ and 35¢! 

In addition, several important “Books for Teachers” are made 
available with each student offering (often at discount prices!) 
— significant and pertinent selections highlighting academic topics. 


Each TAB month a Club receives: 


1) A copy of TAB News for each student, heralding current 
selections, giving useful information on books and authors, and 
providing varied activities to stimulate reading interest. 

2) A copy of Memo to Teachers, giving an analytic account 
and recommended reading level for each book, furnishing 
references to professionally-approved book lists, and featuring 
noteworthy articles on books and the world of reading — from 
the teacher’s point of view. 

3) A convenient Order Form, on which class selections are 
totaled . . . books are rushed to each Club Sponsor immediately 
upon receipt of the order. 


Twice each school year students are offered free dividends, one 
book for each four bought that term...an exciting stimulus to 
increased reading! 


For full information on TAB and its built-in solution to teen- 
age reading problems. . 


Everything you need to start a TEEN AGE 
Book CLUB: a copy of the February TAB 
News, Memo to Teachers and Order Form; 
an illustrated brochure and a free sample 
book from the current list. 


Mail coupon 
for FREE KIT 


ee eee eas aeseeeeee asSeaseaeee, 


TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB 
33 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


*TAB SELECTION COMMITTEE 
MARGARET SCOGGIN; Instructor, Library School, St. John’s Univer- 


sity, N. Y.; Coordinator of Young Adult Services, N. Y. Public Library. 


RICHARD J. HURLEY; Former Professor of Library Science at 
Catholi: Peeh Univers , now Head of the school library system of Fairfax 
County, Virgina; President of the Catholic Library Association. 


E. LOUISE NOYES; Member of the Curriculum Commission of the 
National Council of Teachers of English; Former Head of the English 
Department, Santa Barbara High School, Santa Barbara, California. 


MARK A. NEVILLE; Headmaster, Chicago Latin School, Chicago, 

IL; Past President, National Council of Teachers of English. 

CAMPBELL B. HUGHES; Editor, Books for Y People, The 

Ryerson Press, Toronto, Canada. 1957 Chairman, Canadian Book 
Publishers Institute. 


TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB, 33 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 


‘City 
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Please send, without cost or obligation, complete 
information on How to Start a TsEN AGE Book 
Cuus, plus a kit of classroom materials and free 
sample book. 


Teacher's Name 





School 





School Address. 





State. 


Zone. 
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